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^ . . , 'he edn^atiottal cftfpra of. laettca'a sscondaty. schools 
has been the subject of confferencts and aocaieat&. The Hatioaal 
Catholic Edncation Association coacnra with aaay of the ideas ' 
pCMented by proponents of this reaewal, but the association bell ives 
there ate oalsslons in phllosoFhy and feopesals esponsea by the' 
reforaers. In this bnlletln. Brother Tlatot Hickey, F.s.c, analytes 
and criticizes the National kssoclatloa of Secondary School 
Principals (H&SSP| report on seconflary school edncatlon renewal 
entitled "This «e BelleVes Secondarir School la a. Changing Soelett." 
According to the author, the Misip report anggests a naabeE o^ 
secondary edacation reforas Inclnding lovering the age for coapulsdry 
schooling, and brotdeniag gradnation feqaireaents. The report also - 
eoadeaa^ thfe Isolation of adolescents, froa the rl^t of society and 
ceal, life work experieacea, It^ In essence, criticizes the whole 
process of Boving froi youth to adnlthood in today is society. • 
Althongh ■any of these pfopo^ea reforas are laodable, the aathor ' 
aaintains^ the HJ^ap report fails to ■enticn the role of religions 
values in eaacatton or the contribution. J^aeri'can churches aad 
parochial schools haFe aaae as educators of Aierican youth. 
(Author/JM) 



*• Beproductions supplied by IDES arojia best that -can be aade *- 
* from the original t-ocuaent. ♦ 
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"f^dl««^''^*^J^^.^**."''*"l c^nfereflc^ have hmfh hmW In the te^i 

th|Jrcir,fI?«^eL^L?f H 5 . »*«0"dapr school The fssu^ ConS rder^d/ln 

adjusted Gifted s Talented. T^e Chanee Process i Community; Msc 
LBaming; The High School Cufriculum In Response to a ChanglnW%rId' 
Articulation w th Pes t -Secondary Education, fdiicatforf Throuih Work and 
Servrce; Cornpulsory Education; Adolescent and Youth Subcul ture. Stotlent Mah^^ 
and^ftesponilbf Utles, Values iducation. Urban Education aiS^luth pJ^pos^^^ 

Servftees; MuTticuItural fducatfon; TeacHer EducitlOft-Secofldary Scho^ Sl^^^ 
lopf s'haie1i«"'H • ''"f ' -^"^ Graduatron ^Requh^m^S's. Thk 
JCrfnrJhfl.^r^ varying wayi In several reform docunintt Issued 

AsslcfaHon «f% " r^''%*^- 'n « pubHcatlon of the National 

Aisoclatlon of Secondary Schfool Principafs called Thli We Bel.leve. 

referred fn''f„';it^ "^^f?"^ ?" America^ secondary school - 

referred to m this publication are: ^ 



youth; 



Jantes S. Coleman^ Chairman 
of " 



_ , - . Transition to Adulthood. Report 

Panel on youth of the President's SciehS" Advisory Corrm it tefe 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974. 

John H._ Mart in. Chairman. The Education of Adolescents. Report of 
the Natiortal Panel on High-gch^TriHrAgHl escent feduca tlon- 
Submitted to the U.S. Office of Education and the Department of 
Healthy Education, and Welfare, ^jimeographed. 197^. " 

B. Frank Brown, Chairman. The Reform o f Secondary Education. A 
^on to t^ Public and the P^^^n.^hTmioHirT^ssTon 
Co 1973 " °^ Secondary Education. New yorki McGraw-Hill Book 

* 

National Association of Secondary School P'r ihcipal s Nat lonal 
Committee on Secondary Education. American Youth in the Mid- ' ^ 
Seventies . Reston, Va. ■ NASSP, I97I: ' — — 

Ruth Weinstock, editor. The Greening of theJHIqhSchool . A 
Report on a Conference co-spon'sored by EducatToM"! Faci 1 ities 
Laboratories and Institute for Olvelopment of Educational 
Activities. New York: Educational Facilities Laboratory, I973. 

_ We believe that the Inipact of these regional discussions and a forth- 
h'ILSd uCf! ^^nf^'-e"", Jofntly sponsored by the Office of Education 
^nd NASSP whl^ wUI be held April 25-28 in Denvar, are of particular 
iignlficance to Catholic secondary educators. Membe>^ of the Department 
have bften present at some of the/egional me-etlngs, and there will be a - 
representation at the Denver conference. Papers generated at the regional 
meeting will be discussey and finalized at this Dfcnver meeting and result 
in a document to be called, "This We Propose-." 
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^ ^ \^^^ meatrng the off Icefs and Exacdtivt Cemmittae of tha 

Sgiialid^fy Oapartrtent drafted a ftatemant on thm condition of Cttfrolfc 
- s.MOYidaiy schtJDis. Pirt Icuiar attentlbn was ealled to the strangths^ 
iin^. Weak^^ of the documant^ ThI s Bel lave. 



^ Brother Vlctpr Hlakty, F^S.C.p a doctoral Mudidati in Educatfontl 
Administration at St, John's University and a dist ingui shaa Catholic 
adycatofp has drafted two avaluitive papers ^^ard/Ing This We Believe 
and the five reforrtii documents alr^pady cited. ^ — ^= — 

.'.^^ happy to share, these Iteais with yjou along with a summary of our 
part felpat ton In the regional meMings, a statei^nt pubirshed in the 
\Bu1Jetin of the Jaiuft Secondary Education Association regarding This We 
Bel l^yg ^ and a irsting of the officers. Executive' Coniiif ttee n^mberi, ^ 
r^0 1 onSl associ atf # and consult Ing advisors fo^r the Saeendary School 
Depprtnent, '2 /' ' 
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Brother John D. Olsen^ C*F.X, 
Executive Secretary 
Secondary School Department 
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' , vSTATEMtWT REGARD mS CATHOLIC SiCONDARY EDUCATION 

* ^ janua^ 1376 



tlon* ll^f tI'^ CthoIfc Educitfonal ASSOC 

tne Tuiura OT Catholic SiCQndiry education. * 

d«riwln 'fh'?"'* "hools part of the educatlohal misiion of tha Church and 
beyond a strictly hunMn capacity for analysis. 

«wfd.!I«^^f"Sl'''^ Cathol ic secondary educitlon wni survtvJ despl te contt nued 
to JhH. ^'^=r'"""«'^" «d rejection, and that our school i wfl T contribute 
to the preservation and strength of the f n tel lactual well being of Amer ca 's 
future and pf her future's future. We ,re concerned about increased effletlve. 
ness n brmgmg about a world blessed by peace and Juitfce, because that Is 
the n.ssion of the Catholic Church and soof Catholli lecondary educailon. « 

B.IU^ ^^"m • °^ the pr^psals put forth in the document, This We 

Bsheve pub .shed by The National Association of Secondary School PrTnHTpirs 
m™!^ the reform of American secondary edDcatiort. But, at the same 

^o^Lak Jn^* ff"*'!'* gla'-ing omfssions in its attempt 

to speak for ail of American secondary educitlon. 

More specifically, in reference to these omissioni, we believe ; 

K That Cathol ic secondary, ichoo Is rtlake a unique contrrbution 
to American secondiry education in emphasizing their own 
goals, goals linked to the authent Ic teach ing of the 
Church, to an atmosphere of Christ ian community within 
the school, and to service to others. 

2. That the strengths of Anerlcan secondary education rest 
on the acknowledgement that It Is- a plural istic system^ 

,3. That Catholic secondary schools and Catholic secondary 
educators are omitted and dl scr imfnated against In 
national efforts which concern American secondary 
education, 

4, That various denominational churches, and particularly 

the Roman Catholic Church, historically have sign 1 f icafll: ly 
contributed to American secondary education and this ' ' 

contribution should be recognized and fostered in. the 
-present 

• J : ' ■ ' ' 

3' That Amer icanpCathol ic secondary schools, is well as 
other American nonpubl le schools, are In a unique 
position to have an impact on public education by 
proposing and displaying rrodels of high-quality 
programs. 
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That moral epueat ion and the ^resehtat ion of all traditional 
American, vt1^M should be an lintegril part of tht purpoiai 
of all Amertein sscondary* educati ©n,' * * 

That the purposts of Anarlcan lecondary tducat lori c|n 'and 
should bm articulated again taday 'and 1 Inked, to t r^dl t ionil ,^ 
purpose!, ;The Invol velnent of a yiriety of constltuenalei 
^In iuch formulation ii Ijfpcrtant, , Such partlclpitlQh shQuld 
not Impede or delay unduly the dalTYery of such i contemporar 
statement of purpose. 
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An Independent Secondary Educator's Reaction 
Thjj^ We BeHe^: ^ S^j^ 



and 



Review of the Five Reform Reports 



' by 

BrotHer Victor Hickey, 'F,S. C. 



/ 



' An Independint-Seeonda'ry Educator's Reaction V * 

" : ' to ' ^' ■ 

Thi s Wa Bsl fave ; Secondary Schools tn a C hanging S oclaty 

* ' ' i. 

J» * Brother Victor HI ckty, F.S.C, ' ^ 

. Durlni tha past t^a# years. Studies have baen 

j:ompUtad by commlisions; tisk forees, mnd panels. These rapprts are forming 
a litfera tyre of secondary school raforiB whersin the th^ry, rationale^ and 
actual proposals for reform are being formulated. As This We Bel leva purports 
to repcasent tha thinking of the National Association oTTlacon^ary Schoo 1 
Principals on contemporary educatlonp It deserves careful eKamlnitton and 
evaluation. Such an evaluative analysis Is especially necessary Inasmuch as 
the U.S; Office of Idueation and the NatleharAssocIatlon of Secondary School 
Principals are co^sponsorlng a National Forum In April, 1976 to Inform 
parentSj teachers^ students and .administrators and the publ Ic In general 
regarding the current state of the American high schoor and to offer %a wide 
spectrum of options regarding strategies for renewal,"! ' 

The Task Force on Secondary Schools In a Changlng^Soclety of the Nattonal 
AssoGlation of Secondary School Prlnclpils claims In the For^ord that it used 
"the lens of experience*' to eKamlne the conteinporary social scene, contemporary 
^outhg and the placa of secondary education of youth In that scene. In preparln 
this synthesis and crltic|ue of the NASSP statement * the author has used the lens 
of his exparlenca during 30 years as principal and teacher of Catholic high 
schools In New York Stats, 

w This review will not fol low the sequenca of Ideas as developed In the 
statement. The stlteme^nt will be reviewed and critiqued In two parts: the 
first part will focus on all phasts of the educational program -es dealt with 
by tha NASSP Task Force, sxcept curriculum; In the second part, the general 
background for secondary school reform as developed in the I ntroduet Ion, The 
Changing Society, The "Purposa" Problem, and the Nature of Youth as well as . 
The Curriculum and the Synchronous Curriculum will be reviewed and critiqued. 
As many phases of the second Siction present the NASSP Task Forceps rationale 
for secondary school reform, they deserve TOre Intensive analysis/ 

RiViiW OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAH REFORM PROPOSALS 

The major topics developed at some Itngth In this area are compulsory 
edycatlon and graduation requi rementsf these are discussed first in this 
lection of the review. 



Thi United States Office of Education ahd the National Association of 
Secondary ScRooI Prlnclpils. Tha quotation Is taken from a mimeographed 
not let entitled, America's Secondary School s i A National Forum o n E ducational ^ 
Renewal* ' ^ _ - _ 



' Co'mpu 1 sory gduca t ion . * . ' ' 

''each^SL?"?hif?i°"'' °" =<^?Pe'5°'"y ^""tlon may be summarlz.d thus: 

each state should provide free puBlfc education* to the age of majority or 
until the reguirements for (he high school drplorrw are cdmpleted. It'wlll ' 
be compulsory upon youth to be rBvpIved with the learning program designed by " 
the school until agi-rT-or until the. high school diploma is earned- Jt'wlll 
be compulsory upon society to provide adequate learning opportunities for 
youth and adults until the high schooP diploma Is etrned. The reasons under= ' 
girding this position are outl Insd. The Association believes that society 
should reformulate its responilblrities to youth and reform Its Institutions ■ 
to ensure the delivery of these responsibilities. Under the broadened 
conditions of learning, the term "dropout" will refer only to that person 
^ '^^T'*^ in^any constructive direction along any educational plan toward 
adulthood, and this person would also be a dropout from the general society. 
Any serious plan for modi fyin| -educat ion must be made In the light of new 
and broader definitions of education and the ways In which society's respon- 
sibiiities to youth for education are fulfilled, . 

~ • * ■ ' ■ 

Graduation Requirements ' 0 . ^ . 

light 'forces leading to an extensive review of graduation requirements 
a number of state* are outlined. Two major trend^are noted in the revision of 
-graduation requ , rements: . an extension of the local option to determine gradua- 
tion requirements with the concurrent r.educt ion of state mandates; the develop- 
ffj.°r performance standards as a requirement for graduation. Concerning the 
first trend, diversity among the 50 states in this matter Is noted- for example 
some states prescribe only that instruction be available to students in a wide ' 
variety of subjects and leave specific course requirements for graduation to 
local mandate. In regard to the second trend, performance standards concentrate 
on a series of competencies deemed necessary, for effective adulthood and the 
criteria used to determine competency levels are left to local districts The 
Association believes that graduation from high school serves a number of func- 
. ti^s and should be retainerf. However, It believes that the diploma should 
.not signify that the holder is ready for college or for a Job but "that the 
student IS sufficiently prepared to assume the respons ibi 1 i t ler of adulthood " 
and this preparedness should be based on three criteria for thC griduate- 
U) an ability to read," write, and compute with specified proficiency 
(2J an acquaintanceship with the American experience, to Include an understanding 
of the process and stwcture of democratic governance; (3) the successful 
comp etion of a series of courses and/or planned experiences, some of which 
involve a group setting. While the Association believes that indicators of 
performance can strengthen the evaluation process, they are insufficient by 
themselves as criteria. Enabling skills that are social as well as personal 
must bM verified. The socialization dimensions of education and the 
experiential side of learning require the use of units or competencies or both 
for credit verification; several procedures are ajggested to evaluate 
experiential education. Competency measures should be used to evaluate skill 
proficiency, and credits to document completion of courses and programs Good 
attendance should also be considered an Important component in learning and 
qualifying f or-^raduat I on . 



*Free public education Is here redefined to include all educational programs 
and learning opportunities organized and sponsored the school both on campus • 
or in the community that lead youth constructively toward legal adulthood, now age' I8 
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Other Topfcs, - 

• ■ ^ . ^'"^j«p Ins Instructional organUation "the statement reviews the reforms 
?r,f. f ? L " su^JMtcontent md methodologies and school organfiatiori and * 
calls for the continuing growth of flexibility and Indi vidua 1 Izat ion. The 
Asid^iat I on believes thai e^Pans ion of student activftiei is beneficial to 

youth and that no student in good standing should be denied participation 
because of s«holastic prerequisites; The Task Force advocates a reorganiza- 
tion of 'pUpil personnel to make expanded resources and services available to J 
students and to ensure a more careful study and^ Ident if icat Ion oT'needs of ^ 
s|udents, appropriate planning of broadened educational options with the 
students and their parents, and the coordination of campus and community 
learning eKperienceS| the delivery of this guidance should be a total team 
effort, and It Will' require additioriarl specialists In pupil persojinel strowces. 
concerning the i ncreas ingly complex chal lenge of school governance the 
Association advocates broad Invojvement of the community in school governance 
but outlines guidelines, to. ensure that It be beneficial to the school and 
insists that the day-by-day management of the school be the responiibl lity of 
the principal and his ,ass istants. It calls not only for leadership in ichoo? 
management from the pr Inc ipal -but also In Innovation and implementation of new • 
goals, programs and practices and for leadership as a spokesperson for the 
school in the community. Proper school governance will also prov^de for due 
process and the right of appeal. Important factors calling for increasing ^ 
articulation between secondary schools and post -secondary Institutions are 
enumerated and imagmative programs to assure a smooth transition of students 
from secondary schools to post -secondary status are supported. Stsydents should 
have the option of being secondary school students or post -secondary students or 
. both, or part-time students of one or the other i mt I tut Ions . To plan and ' ' 
implement the flow of students to post-se,condary Institutions, secondary schools 
should initiate. the formation of school -coll age liaison councils The 
Conclusion is a summary statement reiterating some major ideas of the^eport. 

eRITIQUE OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM PROPOSALS 
Compulsory Education 

, All the reform reports recommend some"' change or search for change in* com- 

pulsory attendance laws. The most radical change was proposed by the" National 
Commission for the Refornf of Secondary Education, lowering the compulsory 
attendance law to 14 and replacing it with compulsory education law 2 The 
National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education viewed this recommendation 
as an educational retreat and proposed reducing compulsory attendance to a two 
to four academic day, and In the evblution of such a change, advised Initiating 
it first with seniors. 3 , ' ^ 



2 

Frank Brow, Chairnran, 
the Public and the Profession, 



/ 

The Reform of .Secondary Educatio n: A Report to 
^ The National Commission on~the~RefoFm of ~ 

:>econdary Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Btfok Co,, 1973, pp. 133=137. 

^John Martin, Chairman, The Education of Adolescents , Report of\the 
National Panel on High Schools anFAdol escent IFucation: S^mitted to the 
U*S, Office df Edueation and the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Mimeographed*^ 197/#, pp. 20, 28-29, * 

5 ^ ■ . 
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I^* Association's plan for ^compul sopy educat ion seems to the nost 
effe,;t.ve and reasonable of tlie refqm pl^ns. It has the mr^l of ^Zltlna ' 
education for all on an equitable basi s. Brotectlng y^uth ag^J s^eXit Jlon 
and the labor 'market from the influx -of cheap lal^r At ths 1^ tfSl -J^ 
t^a^r-i'T'^^' students' iJlld.al^':,^;::; 'fll, 

a mul tip icity of programs in scliool o,' in the cornnunl'ty that gre consonant ' 

ailff exibis s "i^H varied stylfeibfiirnrngK^WS? ■ 

and flexible standards are maintafned: tducatlon Is compulso,^ to the aqe 

for a diploma at age 18 might choose to pursue tlie diploip untiJ it fs ' 
?rea!7and'?naI»inH' °f ^Sf'^Th. plan also leaves roor, for y^^th to ^ve 
^AssoiiaHon Jfrf^SL ? ^'f"^ * Productiv.i route -to adulthpod. while the 
• s atariJnt nn Seems to skirt the issue of compulsory attina^nce. ther^ 'is a 
statement on attendance as an important component of learning fri its t reattnent 
aainl^n ^C '^^f ' ^ "sufficient attendance In courses '^nd prograiJrto 

gam fully t|e education and social benefits of group si tua tl 0,,^ .'- . 

Graduation Requi rements , ^ ' . ' 

AssoJatL-f^'' to cornpulsory education, as, ^.cording to the 

i^Ti^^ Plan^compuliory education m^}d terr^rnati u/on graduation frb^ 

tomm.Un^! H '^'^ requirements for graduation a^r# a%ital factor in 

compulsory education laws. - 
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Thm Association s case for a graduation ceremony tb document tl^a passage 
of youth to adult status is well accepted. However, this authc^r has one 
additional recommendation: if the graduatron cerenony Is tos,^,vive and if . 
It IS to, be far less of a formal torture foB students and far n^^e of a manning- 
s/Ltff.fSr^','"- "•''"^"V' graduates-to-be will have to |ay a truly 
significant role in plannin| all phasei of thr ceremony, Including the 
decision whether to have speakers, and if, so, what^akers, and the like. ^ 

the fH-Ls'h^hi'n'^H ''S" trfends on gridu.tion requirements 

the forces behind the neview and revision of these .requirements and three 
central criteria to be verified in the graduates. The author d'es not see 
consistency in the ijisistence that a high school di p lora ''si gni f f es that the 

.C' ^"^f'?'«"^'y prepared to assume the respons ibi H t les adulthood" 
and the thrpe criteria of this preparedness to be verified in t^e graduabe • 
How cognitive abilities, acquaintanceship with the AnBrlcan eJcperience and 
successful completion of courses or planned experiences can or mJ]' serve 
as criteria to decide Vhether one is prepared to assutne the resbons! bi 1 f t ies 
of adulthood IS- not made crear. If It is claimfed that the dipl^^ "signifies 

the student is sufficiently prepared to assume the res pons rt I li'tl es of ' 
adulthood one mUst define more clearly what those respons Ibmf ies are and 
how the three criteria give adequate evidence of this preparedness The ' 
Association is on good ground when it insists that the skills ah,d competencies 
required to qualify for the 'high school diplona must be verlfleqby reasonable 
means, and these should include course-credit and competency measure's. However 
It IS relatively easy to trace out the general gurdelfnes for tSe application ' 
ofstandards to graduate requirements. As state mandates for Shgduatlon are ' 
being reduced, the option, and therefore the challenge is bein^ given to local 
school districts to determine those requirements. Setting these requirements 
and^the measures used to test the attainment of those requi remen wJ 11 demand 
on the part of the local school board or .its delegated group an extensive 
knowledge of the students in the school distrfct, an awareness of the possible 

J • . ■ I ^ ^ 



effects of requirements set for graduation on actual performance, and flexibility 
in the application of competency measures and achievement tests in accordance 
with the var-ying abilities of the students. . «^ 

Other To p i c 5 

This author found little that Is Innovative or ins fghtf u' in' the Assoofa^ion 
treatment of the fol\owing topics.' organizing for instruction, student^ 
activities, delivery of guidance services, and articulation with pos't-secondary 
education. In its brief treatment of school governance, the NASSP Task Force " 
effectively uses "the lens of experience" as the primary Instrument with which 
to examine school governance. For the broad' part Id pation of the public in 
school governance as wef'l as for administrative leadership in the school it 
formulates guidelines that are relevant, succ I net and pract ica 1 . 

REVIEW OF RATIONALE FOR REFORM OF SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM ^ 

The Task Force's study of contemporary American society informs the reader 
that the central factor in contemporary life Is "constant change," marked by a 
twofold thrust for personalism and egal i ta r ian i sm . . In this pluralistic and 
i.ndividLjalistlc culture, "while change accelerates," and "broad social 
allegiances appear to be diminishing," where Is the source of continuity and 
stability? "The core of comnion customs!' Is expressed in relatively few ' 
coherent institutions, one of the more prominent being the secondary school' 
In the secondary school Americans seek "some coiwion yalues," for "Education 
is the American Ethos" and whatever need Americans have expressed In the course 
of history, "education was proposed as the cure." This Is the Task Force's 
panoramic view of American contemporary society and the role of education in 
that. soc iety. . 



T^l^ic^ "Purpose" Probledi 



What about the goals or u,^ a^^wnjaty sclioul / | he trdnsient and divergent 
desires, values and demands placed by a highly mobile, pei'-sona 1 1 3 1 I c . and 
pluralistic society upon the overburdened secondary schools - this Is defined 
as the "purpose" problem. Tt.e solution proposed Is' leadership from secondary 
school administrators thai will gain "a certain public agreement about the 
purpose of secondary eduCaLlon," ThU „ew emphasis on the consensual funcuu., 
of secondary schools In developing a sense of commonality with the public 
abuut education Is cunsidered one of "growing and extraordinary significance " 

critical to the SucceBS of the secondary schools." While the Task Force cliinia 
that one factor aggravating the complexity of the "purpose" problem has been 
the accretion of new responsibilities by secondary schools In recent years It 
believes, nevertheless, that secondary schools Should now assume "the function 
of coordinating community youth and family service agencies," This "purpose" 
sect ion is concluded wl th the assertion that the focus'on the individual per^o., 
as the sine qua non of all Instruction in rnoJern times shuuld now be balanced 
with emphasis on service with and for others, and that collecilve needs as 
well as individudl needs should be coiisldered in the education of youth 
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The Nature of Youth 

■i 

.In describing the nature of the c I i entel e ' served by' secondary educat ion 
youth, the report indicates majdr changes that have made today "^s youth quite' 
different from those of the past: the earlier onset of puberty (In the past 
70 years the menarche has fallen two full years), diminishing family control 
and influence, the new interpretation of the constitutional rights of youth 
awareness of the world affected by the media, and a growing separation of the 
adult world fFom youth. These trends have combined to form a youth subculture 
segregated from adul-ts, .The segregation is threefold: from the working class 
trom other age groups, and by social class. Schoo I s ■ foste r thirf segregation ' 
The National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education is cited to 
describe ..the resu I tant si tuati on of youth: "We have succeeded in producing 
a youth society housed in an Qverburdfened institution excessively Isolated 
from the redlity of the community dnd adult world." I he NASSP Task Force 
believes Lhdt the current routes for y out h ' i devel opnien t to adulthood are 
msuffic lent, that present arrangements should be supplemented by authentiL 
experience, ti.at the adult world should be recoup 1 ed w i th youti,, dnd that 
youth should dssume nore responsibility fa, the welfare of olhera and for 
cofTimuni ly as well as individual goals. While traditional education has 
emphdslied the d eve I uMiiie ii L uf dLbtract Lhinkiiig and ^ognlLivc dbiliLy, LwJa,'. 
education should le^uyfii^e dnJ ^saiiL li, th.e fulfilhrient of these equally 
significant qualities uf y^uth . Jiiv. t%, , i ,,Jepe„dence , „K.veinenL tuwaiJ 
mature pecbwnalit/, d,,d interesi in ca.eer selectioh and preparation. 

H'l'ili, ,.l,,,l., , .,,.._,] I,,, ti.a Ij^k K., 

.n.. .e^o,,da,, 3.Ji^,,| ,hu.,lJ .eJesign , h,e Ciir, icul,,/i, and ii |,, ii,t ,nu.= 

.onvrehefib ive settlny of the larger ^omniMnity and srioulj orchestrate the 

upportUMI t les Lu Icat.i th, .uuyt, aCLivi" and M a f t i c, i pa L i ui , If, wui K study w.. , k 
experience, v,,lu,,tfttft j„d public strvi^e, and ,i,i,ilai p,uy,a,„i that us. the 
resuur^es Jr the enti.e t,.,mmy n i t y Tne SucI d 1 1 un b..Iieveb U.al tNe ,„fyr,„. , 
bCwMiiJa. y s,l,.jul .u,,l.„luiii sh.vwlj n.^iude thice yc.eidl wdt^gu, [^s, (|) ^unuu 
leariiMigb that ..,11 eiiiph.iis u,i .Oin.liui , I ca I 1 , .kills, h ua A i , L a t i vc 

thuognt a J skill., and Ante, i.dii ^ ivi I I za, iu,i in addill.n t^ vJiues 1 1 a r i M c 
Clon, fflul liwul ti,ral undcrs land i iiys , anJcaree, awareiicas and ca, ecr p,epd,a 

tlui., U) .JMtljiial ,ca,,iinaa thot. c,.t,wii,ayo piwyia.hs Of ihein.s Jcslsned tu 
build on the i,itei_sts uf yu„ti, a,iJ lt,ei. deS i , e to ye,!,, JeHth i,i el=L-tive 

a. 4s= a, .J II, ape .iilyht La iiilal 1 i s ^ , p I i , , a , y .es a,lj .Jle,ll..tl c pijjla,,, 

b. -t L,,., Iw , Heda^u5|i^,a, t ^_ i ^ , j that ar,,n,ld al.vaya ,c p,e5e,,l aic d Unifyliiy 
lf,e,„c a,, J s„aller, ,„ur: i „ I i ma t . cli.b slie (3) c.ii,n,,nity pr.,yra..s that inci 
HrOy,./,is .,f w^rk .tudy, ... f k - p , , i e i,^, . , vul.,,Leoi atul ^.ub I i t s.ivi e- i,,teii l,i 
apprctl , eship, anJ s i ,i, , I a , a^yl^aj>^s ti.at i,,ley,.ac ,Out., .v i l h a.J,,lt .ijani^cli 
i ri t he 1 d I y c r ^ . ^Mi/nu.. i L y 



I 



s 1 . 1 y e I b . ^ i c I Lj n J 



Lu the s^fiuul and h^j., : ^iliri , j p.LlljhL 

arid buft Jff,., buLMa- • A.k.^wledylMy . i,n. .,t ,f th in^Ji. 

aiiJ tfic ...ai kel. U^e th. «diu.aUunal (i.t./0,kb uf /:>uih^ the A 5 . .mJ , t I ... > 
enc urdjeb the ^ch^ I J vc I wp ) i, y,.,i\i an dWjrei.eb& f ifie.u uthti .ut,. 
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for judging the various configurations. TIfl* report also urga^^ allocation 
of new funds for further research on the relationship of youiSPme to'media 
programming. 



prog rammi ng 

CI^ITIQUE OF RATIONALE FOR REFORM OF SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM 
I 

^ The Association has presumed ''to examine" ArTTerica's changing society and' 
tha role of secondary education in addition to ''the synchronous curriculum^' 
in that society, Jn Us examination there is a total ab^senGa of the contribu- 
tion that American churches have made, are making and can make as educitor of 
American youth, The report also falls to ment'lon the role of religion or 
religious values in education. This author found two passing references to 
religion as an educative force in American society: the first, after stating 
that "constant change" Is the central factor of contemporary life but schools 
can focus on transcendent values that always refnaln In any society and one 
such value name is j'freedom of religion''; the second and last reference Is 
made to "religious figures," mentioned as one of the "many educators'' of 
youth among a listing that includes film makers, disc Jockeys, sports cele- 
brities, toy companies, cosmetic firms and soft drink bottlscs. The 
insertipn of "relfgious figures" in thfs non-Judgmental . value-free Ifstinq 
of the educators of youth strikes this^uthoir as offensive even demandlnq to 
ral igion. ^ . ..- ■ ^ , 

However^ the omission uf the role of American churches in the education of 
yuuth and the extreniely superficial references made to reliyion might become 
understandable when m consider other aspects of the Statement. First, tht 
title: "This We Believe: Secondary Schools in a Changing Society," this Is * 
a statement of faith. Second, consider the sweeping,, grandiloquent claims 
mdde for American education or secondary education: 

tduC^liuii U the ArijeMyaii cthu^. WhoLeve, Lfic iiccJ^ 

t.Uut.dtion was proposed Ws the wure. tJucation was id 
keep government reasonably responsive through an enlightei.BU 
electorate. It was tu provide the merfris to cunquer hunger 
and disease. ft wb% to harness naturar forces, stimulate 
tha drtb^ raj be the public: ta&te, create a common culture, 
provide euononiu opportuniLy, and discover new horizons fc. 
mdnklnd And, lu a cunbiderable ^Mte/u, eJucaUOrt deli^/efti 
on these prDmlses 

As the beCOndaf^ b^Oul l^ JlfcwLtd, ..^ves the n^ll^.n ' 
IJ.^^^ dre Lendentiwu^ claims UiaL few^ h any^ Jftn^i ^UMnal , 

u 5. or tfie world would make about th^ qua i -iul racu lo us succass cr ihtir 
^^.k. Apart from ^eriou^ly questioning the validity of the ctainis tor 
secondary educatiun, they suggest the rfietoric of a complacent Amer lean "^u.^., 
church." This viewrnight eKplain the omission of any positive referent, 
whatever to ^mericai) churches or lo rBliglon eJucaLors of youth In 
American society. One Is here rsminded of Gabriel Moran'-s r^ferenca 
school system that exciudes religion beuoming itself a kind of religion. 



The National Ai^iudaLivii wr iet-^Mj^* ^ 5*.r».,Mi t i \ \ { ^ u.. m . 

Secondary Schools In a Changing Suciety. A Statement on SecOA jarrEu^. tfon'^^^ 
Prepared by the Task Force on Seconda ry Schoo 1 s in a Changing Society of tha 
National Assoc la t Ion ^f Secondary School Principals. Reston, Va . : The Associ.Liu. 
1975, pp, X, 5- 9 



. . , The public schoo] that was to^be reUgious but could not 
Include, rel igion as a topic of intelligent Inquiry within the 
" curriculum had to go the route of.becowing a church with Mts 
own priesthood, myth, and ritual, 5 ^ 

Moran also refers to Ivan 1 1 1 ich's descri ption of the U.S. schools as "estab- 
lished church" and O.W. Brogan's reference to the public school as ''America's 
formally unes tabi i shed church, 



Va 1 ues 

While the Absociation does make Several references to values and even 
supports "value clarification" in the "cormion leadings" curriculum, the 
term vdlues is used in an amorphous, fuzzy way. There is never any 
specification of moral valuea, spiritual values, or religious values. 
E;Kamples given of "t rans cend^t" values are support for constitutional 
processes, fraedom of relKg4^n, Exercise of the voting franchise, and 
the right to choose an occupation. This author questions the very 
restrictive use of the word "t ranscenden t^' to apply equivalently to these 
three vd 1 ueb arid wundci b if the authars' ifttent was "permdnent" ^nd not 
" t r drib cenden L . " 



wu^LMms,'' "the centrdl norms of society^" "conifTOn bond;,," and valueS,'^ the 
feferaftceb are bo arTRDrphoub ab to be bland and ch^rac ter Uss . Accordiriy to 
Kohlberg and a long tradition of rational ur liberal moral ph i 1 obophe rs , 
there are mofal pri^nciples that are universal^ applicable to all peoples, di.j 
they are ultimately prindpUs of jubtfce and ^re fundamerita I Lo the unde. - 
standing and practice ^f deniocidcy; they should be an Integral p^rt wf 
civic anj poMtl^dl ttJuccatlun. Kohlberg had a Uo claimed that ^'^e hlddsii 
curn wuiuni" of s|houls refers tu its rrioral atrnosphere, and ihdL the fuucLiwn 
uf ''the hidjeri t^urilcmunf jb rtiu ! d I sducdtlon Or perhapS mr sedliwat I on, - 

-'-*-t*^- ' i^ur-J thinking a.e luuu d..d clear ns Chain, pdn of th^ SeAate 
Subco/T^ni t Lee on Children and Vouth^ ^eriaior HonJale cites thiea warning si^naU 
that problem^ die increasing for youny people: ^ teenage dlcutiulibm and drug 
abubsS arc grwwiruj problemb; buivJde i^ now the second leading -.au^e or death 
for Am^^rlcuns between the ag^s of 15 and 2^, and delinHuency la so p^rv^^ive 
that experts now predict Lhat une uui uf eve.y nine youngsteis will hdve been 
tu }uveniU ^uur L by dye l8. Tfie.e piublefnb e.iCOmpaSb all uuf youth I fi 
Jui bchOulb^ and Lfie Sen^lur .Idims^ our fdmilieb and wur whol^ bucl^ty as weii 
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The revelation of mork corruption pervadf ng^ the highes t pontical, gos/ern^ 
mental and business offices of the U. S. aggravates the need for education 
in moral values. Kohlberg sees Watergate not as some sign of moral decay 
of this nation, "but rather, of the fact that understanding and act 



ion in 



support of justice principles is still the possession of a minority of our 
society. Encouraging individuals to rise to a higher level of moral 

awareness and action would seem to be one of the greatest chal]enges facing 
saconJary educators in curriculum, "hidden curriculum," and the entire 
style of learning and living in secondary schools. It is also one of the 
deepest and most significant learnings for the students. However, this 
author I ooked i n vain for explicit references to morality, moral values, 
mordl principles, or principles of justice in this Statement. ' , 



=^LiiLl±tiilLl I^llill Kg 111 I I y berviCe My^ii^ltja 

flic AbSucUtlwn aSbei that amuny the (.unip I i U « ^ mP Uic. ''yKny,,^^' 

Hi^blein <b one cof»L.eining the new re s poi . s ! b I 1 U I es absum^d by b^condary 
educatiun. However^ it believes that the al ready uverburdcned secondary 
^Cho0lb bfiwuld dbbuiDt Lhe function uf uooidlnatiny cuniTiunity yuuth and 
f^Hilly ^eivice agericiob Fui Lhib duLhur, cuurdlndtlun wou 1 J Intjvitabl/ 
to ^ofUrMl One w^mJci 3 wheLhci Lf.e A^^wCldLiud vvuuld .e^k \n Uie^fut.ir. 

to coordinate children's hobpitaib^ lecreatloo w^nteib. and pa,ks uf th^ 
.u?..fruini Jubi whertf w, aj i d the expand i fig M<jfi..puly ^f the M,Of)w M t h i . 

in^ULuU^.. 4.^1 I. J "lIk. Aincir l^an public bChuul" evfe..Lu.lly enJ? 



A V A/ . , J . r V. u i i I ( ^^1 i I 3 I i i I , ! J f * , I , . , ^ , , 

vv (k cxpci U..^e r/. ( k ^t*,J/ u ^efUiuu^ I ^ , 1 * h , : urk 

Sj=(v!we^ .lid bliTiilai piu»yr..mz. Cuiie^ eiitrujsiaa t.r t/s iluVeU^ uf 
..i^.iuiK.n f C , ba.ej p/uy.a.h^ .r,ay C. luuU L h favL Lhd . fiOt all Lhebe e..pe, U 
*^lM be vaiudbU ffOl. thu cd^.^dtiuMat pMhiL vie he^e.iL.ft n k ai.J 

littt,aL..ie jii «i ^an j LI u,,a 1 Lhcjiy 1^ u^fjbia/iil^ reMrlndlng ub Lhat muci. 
uf tf,^ .Vo.K d..nt by ^Jults Im u,i, s...|^iy U ^ j j 6 . . s L 1 i > y ^ depei unaliiliiy 
a,., L f fb ,.Lm I y iiiciital ilines Ificr j.e .f.aL N r 1 A r y y f 1 5, ^^lU 

"b^.U in^uMyiiii Ic bcUs Lhu J. i c J. ..f ,fiy ue.lthv jd,.ll 

Hefb^iiJlLy and L/.e j,.l[itl^.!c uf f.rnidl u 1 ya 1 1 I . d t 1 . n " Trils uunfli . 
bet^cc/j trie MceJa ui Ific licjlt^.y .iJlyij U se^kin^ Self ^ . I u a . 1 ^ cj t I . , . 
the dcrn. ij^ uf Itn t inia I ^ L^. i e^a i a L 1 ^ u ( ^ u , I ^ □ t I j , . s . ^ _j e s L 5 3 ntcJ f , 
'^^'^ icf.^itn f .be nhyiUa,^ wutk pU^s a. .ell ^5 afu.r AnieMu.u li.siUjt 
' l^^sL u? yern ab thfe fie„d fUr r fu,in uf .ei^u/iJdfy ^^.fiuJa 

dvuij aJdiiiy Li... alicn^Llun aiij LurcJuw. uf the dSbe biy Iln£ , 
^ ^ ' ^ 1 t ^'1 t i U.I a., J L., r £ Jwni uf y u ih I Ansi f wa. sc. uri . y b, n I 

M ^ J lUii/lc iicej fuf uny^lny ^j^e.vU ut Lf'.e^ti pruyidiU^ uij .w^Li 



-tiiiUnl aiiuti ^Itf. buLi ih adults 
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This author would seriously question the long-range values of work experiences 
arranged by the school that are not joined to such classroom di scuss ion under 
Che auidance of a quaUfied teacher. [n this way, too, education car^Jay the 
groundwork for the future reform of other 1 ns t i t u 1 1 ons i n the community and ' 
larger society. The author s.t i 11 recognizes the short-range values of a 
change that leads youth from what has beenf its "singular cocoon" for ten 
successive years to the marketplace, 

It should be bdid that the NASSP StdlerTtenL dueb r^cugnize that youth 
influenced by "the tot^ 1 culture," and therefore, the reforrtiof education 
"cannot be confined tu cidssrooms and school^;" but mub i encampdss numeroub 
inst ! tut lonb. Thib ib another perbuabive raasun why the critical analysis 
recornnended f u , itm ineJ la be directed toward thebe i nS 1 1 i ut i ar,b a r bo i ncl uJ 
ing the work-pMce; this analysis is generany done in the classroom! 



^..J the rtbpc.n.ib, I icy for ^he pru.eb_ of eKp i i c f t yu^l set t I i. ,,db.ej tu 
uLfi., ^^wundaiy b.f.^wl ledje.^ tw seek "a ^eft^in . ub I f , ayfsem..L- about th^ 
purp^.e uf Lfre AMicrlCa., hiyh ^.hu.>|. .pile uf the ^'purpub^" yluLl^m I, 

describes «nd its appdr^nt bfilfting r re Spu rib I b i l i t y fu. gaa I betti.iy lu ^if.. 
beconddry sch..^i leaders wf.g are to beck "a bense of ..orm.^na I i ty with ihe 
publiu" ^Uuut th^ purp^^. uf bfec^/id.ry aJuCotiun, it quite obvioub tha. . 
goal, which ib an implicit and pervabive assumptiuf) of the NASSP Tabk Fur 



thai gJ IU!w^.J lb the ^>PUM,.;J I ^, 

Nn.;.r SLd cMu^.iL I. ...i..^nt in ^.eve al ^ ;3 i,, .^,.,.nJs,^ 

db -tf,e threshold lO adulthooa," afe uOnsFJered antral to achieving th^ 

yo^l at f.ci.,d/^ jMj Lhc Abbu^iati.M, believes thd.^ "the r..ut.^ available t.. 
yuut.. I beu.^.i. ciddls ore ifiSuffl lent/' at chi ..ic.ent Mine, "the aJult 
wur Id ^fi^uld be f e..^upi cd ^ I Lh yOotf. " I. n-L ajulttiuud I i.p I Ud goal ./ht.. 

the SLatenieiU p. be^ thj^ r^.al MucbLl.. . ^/r., ny . t f.ei b I ri . ,^ki tiOuyncful 
analybIS uf Ll,e be^.,ndar> b^hw I cur;iu lum; Wf,dt I ,tal ^et Ql e ..pe r 1 er . 
inakeb benbc fui ^ hedl thy trdnbitlu/i uf fi t a ^^u r d . y yOuih f.u.h I 1 dhuwd I 
adultf.uud?" Ay J. In it. chdMte* o., t/.e nature uf ,Outh the A bu^j^Uufi l\ 
i^nyth L. . Y^.an Po.cl'b f epu* t tu Jeb.ribc l f.e jlbtiiutiv^ trdltb wf di£ 
yu.Uh bub, ul L...ic^ a J fly,^e. that uLdily Lhe beuMiddr/ achOOl pupuULl.h 
refle.tb a na./ eh.Mnstry uf I 1 f e ^ !t aibo .dmi t b thai the b.^hool^ pldy . 

paiL in ,CMi^i!tliiy Lhe ih.cer.ld auyie^^tlut yOuth anuiher ^ha 1 d . L . r I b t ^ ^ 

uf ti.c youth ..L.c.dtu.c like lhe Panel un Y...th^ tn. NASSP 1 a^k Fui^c 

Ini^Jlc. thdt Lhc eJu^^ti.Mdl e . . v I r nrite t i L . Up the b^C^nJaiy a.fiywl are L i. . 

Jesiynej bO ,hdL yuuth .idy b. prepared fu. dJuItr.uud ^nd n..t liter ery t.. L 

better biud^fab^ bu th.L y^.uth m^y y , uw ui iimkc the "tid^-slHun t/^Ju(tf, 



Clearly, adulthood is the educational goal of 'the secondary school according 
to the NASSP Task Force Statement, as it^s of the Panel on Youth of the" * 
President's Science Advisory Commi t tee 's report. Neither the NASSP Task 
Force n^r the Panel on Youth define adulthood. The statement's criticism 
of American public opinion in regard to public education can be an excellent 
se If -cr It Ici sm; It lacks exp I i c i tness . 

fai I ure to Pef ine Adul thood 

With the momentum that the secondary school re form .T^verent has already 
gdchered, with the regional and national conferences, panels and forums that 
have been held and continue to be planned, is it not lime for some educationa 
leaders and public observers to inquire: How can the NASSP Task Force State- 
ment and other reform reports continue to hold forth "adulthood: as the educa 
tional goal of secondary school youth, when they, have failed to define that 
goal. Hovv can this and uther secondary school reforrn reports discuss educa- 
tiunal changes in curriculum. Instruction, graduation requ i reritents student 
activities, approaches to extending the setting of education by including ail 
the resources of the community, and the like, while the adul ihowd goal of 
tfieae changes Is not defined and explicated. 

Ihe.e seen lu Le least two basic and quebll^nciLU as ,uln^,L lur,. un , I , . 

ih. failure, to uefine the^oal of secondary education, adulthood: fi.st 
that other secondary school admi n i s t rators , teachers, parents, students 'and 
the general public in some way share an adequate and homogeneous definition 
of "aduUhood" as educational 30a 1 with the NASSP Task Force of seven- second 
that there is something SeriOuSly wrong with the „ays m wh i .h .ontempu ra ry. ' 
youth are now nidking the tranaitiwn to ^dulthoud 

- i-'ii- ^'.^ f--..^/ ,,.r, 

L hat 



<,.,..j goal tney' f„vo, esLablisning a. ad^quaLely a, t.,e you.h ub::ult,,re 
Lhey see,,, to f.vur d I ses L I I sh i ny can wertainly l^,d to yrawe misinL^rnr 
Karatel views the directions of the Panel on Youth, shared by th« Task Fu 
^l^^teyy lo,»trik. al th. vc, y ,M..t= uf ywuth c„ll,. u, e 



l.i.ru tr.dL ^an,,uL tdlk di-oui pu 1 i s^m. f.aure .Late ^f utfdlrs that 

fiaa nw. be«,, Je M ned d ,J th„t ddulthiud i,ee n "defineu" by Jef.yltr "by th 
M.e.e,,_ ut ir,ose qualities whose abse.iwfc „^kes jouLr, p,..bie„^il^ ' 'J The 
tailu, e .is, n.dke, one wonde, whether the adulti.uuj y.,al implies tf,., cj„.ati 
1= to fur the w..rk place, ru, < '=,d j „s t n^n l " to in.tituUonS in society u, 

fu, ^.,„Llr,ul .g petsurwl g,:u^,h i,, "the 1 ed , n 1 „ g .wciely" (this l.llei bfci',,y 
aiijiher yiaiiriy udiisajgn In lUis ,t.puri) 
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^he workings 5f the NASSP Task Force. According to the thinking 61 youth 
the adult world that is held foNh as educational goals is, in many ways/a 
.materialistic, dehumanized, exploitative, race-torn, politically deceitful, 
amoral and areligious world; this is a world nearly totally devoid of any 
inspiring pol|tical leadership; this Is the world created by us, adults, 
it IS a world that is, in some respQcts, unde rs tandab I y and rightfully 
rejected by the youth culture. This Is not the adulthood or adult world 
that the NA|SP Stdtemcnt envisiunb dS the educationdl qoa] tu be attaiiied 
by yuuth. But what adulthood^ Is nevei comes through in itb Statement. 



On Yuuth i., Ji.ebldbiiShiny u, ewen deblliLdU..g Li.e yuu t h ^ uLc u I t u . . 
M fdplJ .urvey if,,, Amcricdm bc^m^ du.iny U.c p^^l two d^c^de^ r evcd U 

In conf, anting bun^e ur the mos i seri.aiS isbu^b .f 6u, er. , thus^ dea 1 i ny wiif 

inju^LUc qnj r fwr tsxdfnplfc^ \i s yvajtfi wh.. ya vc feadc;rship t.. 
tf.c dJult vvur jj In spile the intuitlunal righLnes/of ,uuth un SU.h 

^"^ J^'' '^^ H' I ^n,. , U.e NA:,SP Ta^k For ^.e J..eb n^t give ^^'mm^I i i v. pj^i._ 

/^-t^' I- ^^Ct, it yiv.b a megatl e tWl.L tu publtls/e d c h 1 cverife ri l Ly 
clUny tr.. f^,,th Panel's eKpldnation jf youth's .uncarn fwf the urjderJug. 

yuu.fi H^^^es^ea a natMrdl idejIlsfTi^ ^ui^L^rn fur i he ..ride-doy appau 
..untes (fw/.i b.li>g a,. ^uisiJer lu the ffid I nS t« ddiii I d ^ i i L u i 1 u uf suui^Ly Lhti 

vvork urganizat iOf.s l4 fhank God we have Such '*Out s I dar s ! " This author 

tlMj^ It h.WLc SlyMifl.^.a Lhut U.Lfi the NASSP Fdbk Fuflc ^mJ trie Pdfiel 

^^'-^ aJulth^uJ yucil fur 5ec..f,J^ry eJu^uLtwn jiJ ,,uL judyc .riy 

y^^''^^' - unlr/ i Mjt^pe-.denL fna.ure ur in.clMyeht .n.u.^h t , pdrLluip 
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and the courts determine such matters for 
is thus developed to support the Assocj|^' 
other secondary school leaders to gain "a 
purpose of secondary education. How does 
^^^ith Its own failure to collaborate witK t 
represeritat ( ves of various sectors of Afner 
report, and again, in planning the Nationa 
the U S. Office of Education. It has aire 
implicit in its trearment of Curriculum, i 
dnd graduaLiun requi reman Lb without consul 
a CdSe of the As sue 1 1 1 i on ' s communicating 
principals and other school administrators 
do as we du?" 



society," This underlying feeling 
on' s shifting the responsibility to 
certain public agreemant" about the 
the Association reconcile this position 
he public - parents, students, and 
ican life - in preparing its own 
K Forum on Educational Renewal with 
ady estabi ished goa 1/s that are 
ns t rue t i on ^ comp u I sory educa t iori 
ting the public. This seems to be 
this message to scconddry School 
: ''PI ease do as vve bdy ^ but dun ' l 
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action. Agreed that colleges and universities wo^uld have to review theJr 
requirements m this area al^o.^ It is somewhat sad that as technological / 
and communications ^e.velopments and global' concerns draw the peoples- of the 
world .n.to a global village, a simultaneous happening, our fading foreign^ 
language requirements will have the effect of turn! ng Amer (cans farther back 
into themselves, as few Americans will be able to communicate in at least 
one foreign language. 

The failure to mention the need for courses or minicouibes In the area 
ut sooldl issues IS d far more glaring omission in the NASSP Statement 
While the biatem^nt dues .xpre.s the b.Iief that multicultural understand!, 
bhoulu be reflected throughout the curriculum, Its treatment of that topic 
If whi'h '"^P^r^""*"- It iS"°res global education. ^ ™jor aim 

of which the National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education specifUi 
as an e,,hanced sense of the globe .s the human en v I ronment" J 6 and of growinq 
mterdependency of nations, and the scientific, ecological, popu lat ion _ war 
and peace, food, a„d economic Issuer increasinqly affecting everyone in the 
WW, Id. What are the responsibilities of the American government and the 

A,Me,..dM peuple in ir,e fa.« .,Itlc«l i^.u.S? If il j, assumed t t,o I 

secondary educai lo,, is to p.ep.re yuuth for the adulL soviet/ do nuL the" 
adult educators in Lhat society have the reapon s I b i 1 1 1 y of defining the 
problems of the su.iely, MUitually sharing inslqhts into th.se pr..bU,r.s „ u 
the students, a,,d sLhnuI.iiny thlnklny towards tt.e soluMun or .iUvi«Ll„n . 
those problems by the "adul ts-to=be*" Raising the social awareness of youth 

Is dilothe. Uiallenye f.^lny eJu^ato,, f yuuth todoy . if ,uuth a,e lo ^artl^ 
.iHdte in ihe .hdking uf an jdult woiLi t.wrorrou t hdt Is ,„ore just n^j , e 
wOfiifjas J I Oiiate diij hk , r e pejcful 



il..i..i.c.t i, pe, L, ..a:. , X c ,1 i uJr.i 



I ( k; H 5 I 'J I th 



A.s.,Uli,,M LU ref^, ,=J alt,Mn„t,.s a,,=iny:nenU d„ .p^,, es. I h, t i s t.,„Mc, 
by icfl.clive c^^e, len e " Su... . fl..ibU p.at,,, . n^m Ua.ilny .,, .nJa 



sci„,ol ddmi,,ii. rdto,, if.u.lj not i, e t=.ken fu, y, ante, h will p.^b.bly ta . 
uppoSIMon b/ ^a.ent jiuup,, tc^..he yi^.u^^, i=.Lo,. of th= ^en..,dl o„lIU 

PersM,>. co,„miaeJ L,. tf,e i=f,,rm of n,e A„e, i.^n high ....u.., mu.t be cu„diti.n 
to .onf,oni e^p,e.,i,.ns ,.f i n 1 1 .c t .L i I i l y tnat ...dke i he .y.cem s.mewhdt I,,^.,.^ 
slt.le to VdliJ and .dIu.bU cnanye Mednlime, let b.. gratefid that i f,e 

Ndtlondl Assoclatl,,,, Mf S., ,„Jdry S, i.oul PMnciMdl. e.^pe,ie„^e a„J sup.o, t U,. 
lice J f O r I e f y r ii, . 

Wl,^, u,^ Asi I , , , . I , , I , , , , , 

■ ' ' ' - , ' I ' ■ I I , I - .1 . J I r . , I . 

i;->^nieMl c,,i I Ua,l u,i . i. „lpuls u,ui,Sti„n qu I J a u, c j t vU.e, ^Uu. a 

activiLitf , ar,J arii^uL.tion .hh , ,o. t -s ecuii i . ry edoca. lo, ^ It' ses I 
refle.Live .xpe,ien.e :ffectivily as the basic f,dme of refeien t= _ as p, 
in The Fu,i.vu,d |i ,„dy nut d I „=i , s wm« up « i i h dpM.^a.hcs ide.= if,.. 

ln„ovdUVe, but . a,,thi.,y g ,oj und. , th. S.,n not neCes..,lly ,,e» 

However, it doe. t.cat iiie.e ^o,,ciete educat I ,na , niaiters In a f.i, 

dnd reds^ndi.le «.y Tl,= Ass..ciatlon has grasped i he" fundame, t - 1 .na yu , 
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place 'in secondary education today: the movement from the traditional narrow 
tend paralyzing view that identifies education as someth ing^that takes place 
only in a monolithic institution called ''school" to the broadened and 
vitalizing vision of education as a process that takes place now and through 
life in the entire community, using the institutions and all the other 
resources of the corrvnunity, the school beinq only one of these institutions 
It expresses chat change well in ''The Curriculum," and traces out directions 
for Its implementations in a cogent and evolutionary way. 

Wheri the A.SuciaLiun di.cub^eb "The Changiny iu^lcLy" anJ Lh^ ach I evemeriL^ 
uf ^econddry education in that society, It uses a complacent, and occasional ly 
bumptious, rhetoric. Again, when deaTihg with American society and education 
in that society, witfi^the ''purpose" problem and youth's "many educators," there 
are areas of deepest concern to human beings ^at are conspicuous by their 
absence from this Statement: religion, moralitV and the role of denominational 
churchtb in cducdLiun, Ihe^uciiiLy of i n t e r pe rsoXd I liviny in the school as 
CummuniL/ thdt trttaLed unly in pabsing; the p^S I L i ve goud Huallties uf 

cuntempor ^ry yuuU, i „ " th^ yuu^f. .ultu.e'' ihdL muSL fiuL be K.b L a. we .Lrlv. 

tu reform the ways yuuih develop Into adulthooJ; a definition ot the vision 
of that dJulLhuud ihdt 1^ held fv.rth tne unexamined goal tw be aciiieved 

yu.iLh h. Lhia ^nJ uLhe, b^uuiidary bLhuul f e to i^Mi reportb; da*) tfie sOcial 
probU.Fib Lh^t Luniiunl the Ante r l c riath.f, and the world dfid Ldll for d 1^:.^^"-' 
inspired by social jusLice, and pervasive, unexamined assumpLlons about the 

work pid.e and tf.e youLfi Cullure WhI U th^^e ydplny ho Us reM^di.i tu be fl lUJ 
Ihib autho. believes th^i NASSP .h.^ulJ n.. L U^lm tu h.vc pr^pubed "a .uh^sive 
dfij .umprehcnb I ve pNn" f,.i the Ifdnsitlun uf j^uuth tu ajulthoud, and especially 
"tfi. .rrobt ^y.np/ch.f.j ivc pU.. y^, tempted ihi^ .^ulely f u I yl,Lh ^l.J 

t f te h e J a I i Um " 
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ludfniMyb ,ie the ^iy ifl^^ML dr*J m^l pcnitan.nL Ied,,,lMy:> alfMcVe 

^^'"^ ^f'^ in.pi.aU.n .t rellJ.M. ^ n,j,dl, aplrl^ual a m d ' h . . n i L i l ' s/d 1 . 

-eedc, b.M IM jJJlLh. ^ ..ut/. ..eeJ p.^., cSpeei^My LLe .p e , 1 ^ . i ^ eS ,f 

livin, d..d y/^^.in^ .rtn ^dult pefb.ns einLuj/i^.g these values In in.n 

^'^^^ ^'''^ ^ ^^'^'^ f^^' -^Ji' utiu,r in s^huulS It lb a 1 bo i r us f u . Iiwln^, 

Ujfiil.^^ a iJ gr.^^iny In the . J.j I t . .mJ r wui bOu ^ 1/ 



^ev ! of the Five Reform Reports 

., f Bro. Victor HIckey, F.S.C. 

During the past two years several comnittee reports, sponsored by 
prestigioitf foundations or organizations, have called for major reforms 
of the American secondary school. These reporti provide an analysis of the 
problems currently facing the secondary school, suggest solutions in the 
form of recommendations, and thus purport to chart new directions for the 
future of the American high school. While the reports raveil a healthy 
diversity pf approach to the challenge of reform, there Is also substan= 
tial agreement concerning .certain directions that the high schopl reform 
TOvement should take. Together, these studies are forming a growing 
literature of reform for the high school wherein the theory, rationale, 
and actual proposals for reform are being formulated. This reform 
literature deserves ^erlous critical study by all secondary school educa- 
tors as it will certainly have a growing Impact on the high schools 
during the coming years. And what of refomi for the American Catholic 
secondary school? 

The author will give a brief review and critique of the five reform 
reports, summarize the rationalg and major recommendat f ons for reform as 
developed in these reports, evaluate them In the light of his experience 
m the Catholic secondary school sector, and propose some broad guidelines 
for a general approach hat may be taken by Catholic secondary schools towards 
reform. It Is hoped that this discussion will encourage Catholic edug^tors 
to read these reports and to direct their own critical thinking to the 
reforms and new directions they propose for American secondary schools, 

£ R eview 

_ • 

The basic premise of Youth: Transit ion to Adul thood is also the basic 
criticism of the ent I re process by which youtr"come into adulthood In American 
society. The Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Comnlttee 
argues that the school system as presently constituted offers an Incomplete 
context for the accomplishment of many Important facets of maturation: schools 
focus on the development of self-centered, especially cognitive, skills, but 
provide a scarcity of opportunities for youth to experience responsibility 
for others, productive work, self-direction and management of one's affalrs- 
and at the same time, youth are segregated from adults In separate schools 
by age and within schools by age grading. These aspects of age segregation 
are accompanied by a youth culture which Inhibits the normal growing up 
processes. The panel proposed several basic changed as social experiments: 
alternation of school and work; Incorporation of youth into work organiza- 
tions in which nearly all would have learning, working and teaching roles; 
the crearton of youth communities adul t-iponso red organizations; the removal 
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'^^s to age 16 and revisl^n-of federal and 
state laws to al ow youth to enter the work world at a lower min imum wage; 
vouchers usabla for further education at an apprr^ed Institution of one's 
choice; expansion of federally funded opportunities of public service in the 
U. S. for youth between the age of 16 and Ik in projects such as VISTA. 
Peace Corps and tee like, 

may bJ^tircUTsl^.l^ ^^^illi^ that the faMure of secondary schools 

n J • I a concentration of leadership energies on organizational 

and administrative tasks, especially the need for "organ izatlonal order" and 
meeting comniun.ty deniands for housing the young -In an orderly place at a 
reasonable cost." This panel asserts that in isolating adolescents in one 
bui ding, apart from other 'age groups and other adults except teachers we have 
used our schools as the social "aging vats" that haMe^delayed youth's learning 
Islo H ^'^"^^ ^^^^^^ pLi on High School 

countrv s'eH ? ? ^''^^ '^^^^ '^e keystone If this 

country s educational system as'an institution and social concept it clearly 
asserts the need for "orderly alteration," which might be suntned up In this 
way: a reemphasis on the basic role of the high school as society's only 
universal institution for the education of the I nte 1 I ect . but a shift In 
emphasis from the inadequate concept of the comprehensive high school (no one 
building IS any longer adequate to contain all the necessary, valuable expert 
(ufr f h f yo^th) to comprehensive education. "Participatory education" 
suon^rHn f ^h" V. '?"3^ P«'-sonally satisfying and health- 

Supporting for the individual aj/d the cormiunlty) Is the term used to describe 
the pedagogical programs that wfeuld l,„p|ement th= cumprehens i ve thru.t Thes. 

oo«rlHo-*"'T''' t^^e ^rts, vocational education =nd gove, nrnenta. 

operations and entail recommend.t io-,5 for the creatf.n of a co.nmuni ty arts 
center governed by a Community Council for the Arts, a Community Career Educa- 
tional Center to direct new fo.ms uf vucdtlunal educ^Liun and involvement by 
Gu?i:"rj:.,;:.^°''"''"^^' "^^b,,.hn.nt ut . community 

...-.o and cured Jo, example, the declT.. in a ni.viment i„ urb..„ su.ool 
sybtc.s, ,,dtion wide decredse in ..t tei,ddn.d. and increas. 1,, school cri„te) 
portrays the high schools as ■ in crisis" and the large cUy .chuol systems' 
on the yerg« of .orrplete collap.e." cites o„e a j,„i n I s l ra to . that che ccnt,.i 
proLlem IS a iacK of substance and meaning in the classroom and <,sse, ts tr.dt 
COmpulsury attendant., laws are "the dead h.nd on ihe high sci.ooU " It i/ 
impossible in this brief a.tlcie to revUw all 32 recommendations ot th. 
National Cu-rmHssion on tf.e Refgrni or Secondary Educdtlon which cuve, su.i, 
areas as school goals. cur.Iculum revision, stMdenis' rigf.ts and obliyatio,, 
bias in schools and protection uf school faulities. Howeve, , an^ng [he ' 
major recommendations the follMwIng may be counted: U) lowering th^ aq^ 
Of compulsory attendance lo age I^; (2) the i mp I e^T«,a d 1 1 .n uf . c.,«e, educ.. . 
pUn that includes a proyran, in career awareness . explorat Ion ot caree, clus- 
ters, work -study d„d vocational training designed to teach se.onJary students 
hard skills and to attain occupational e t f eC t I ven.s s . (3) .Iternativ. school, 
programs and paths to education; and (k) academic credit for nor,t radi l lonal 
and nonformai learning experiences. 

The NAS5P report, AmeHcan Youth in the H I d-^Seven l I e. . wn.lud.. iI,„l tu. 
20 percent to JO percent of American youth aged 15 through lO both hiyh sct,uol 
and CO lege IS an unsatisfactory experience and has failed to help them find 
directions for a full and useful life; it calls for basic changes In Am. r I csn 
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•'nHorLa^n^ni'n"; ' ''l.'^^ "^^'^ =^^"96= are proposed ur,d^, the ter. 

action learning,' learning that a student acquires by parti cipat, nq in a 

t?as fofllr^'^ "^^ '"-'^^ community. This would enccnip^s s opport uni 

ties tor part-time employment in educational, health, environmental social 
protection, highway, postal, library, utilities, trades ardbuiidi;. 
services. This employnient eKperience wou Id general I y be related 

in-schooi- work, be eligible for academic credit, and would be ,,„paid 
except m cases whre there is an obvious financial need The c^^^ts of 
project development, supervision, and transportation vvoul d be similar to 
current costs of conventional high school a^d commun ity col I ege ^iucatlcn. 
Act.on = Iearn,ng would be a viable alternatis;* for g rovi ng from aJo e c^^^e 
into adulthood not only for the actual and potentlaj high schoo 1 ^ n ge 

dropouts but for all youth, as it meets the needs of youth for fon and 
expenence in their i n fo rma t i on- r i ch but action=poor l^u ^ 

Tf^ Greening ot the Hl^ ,al U for de J u v«„ i I I . i ny " c„j-jei„- 

.M.utioniTTiTHr tRa^gR^scl,55TT-Whlle .hi. .aport dwells OMly'^-re o„ 
the a.l ,ng condition of the high it. b. ief critical refer,,ces lUe 

no doub as to Its stance. It cites, Dave Del t^h , Boston Gl.be coT^^nl.t's 
description of the high schuol as "the Pass=toJp Iss" regirre p |'ce of 

indelicate eloHuence f o , the thur(l ar I an I srTi chat prevails." Harold Howe 11 
the keynote speaker for the conference of EFL and l/D/E/, that re^'i.ed p ' 
The Greemn^, cites Gross a„d Oste/mar's stateronL that "the A,ner|,an hinh 
Tte cnni' * P^'' °^ educational system pervaded ^bsu di ly 

The conferees gene, ally accept a ,„ajur shift fro,,, the ^looV. ^'^^lUry role 
in mformatlo„^dispenslng to a m.jor r.l« in devf.ing strat,.yl.s p ^ usl,,^ 
.n information^rlch envIrun„K=ni Edward Meao gives a good descr|(,,l,n o f cr. 
rerormed school in Its new relatiun to the corrmunlty: it is a breaker for 
.«nd.ny Lh« you,.y to a„d f , urn real v^oHd ..perUnc.^, . p| v.he^^ Lbe r.a 1 
world can b« synthesized, analyzed and mderstood. An exar.ple of 

il'l " i ?° ^'9^ -f'-'. n^«j«..lbl. through a, ,,,ernal 

d,Mlw...d developed by Syracuse Unl.er.Fiy. Am^ioni w.r^ regi^t^.^d to s u. I, 
c.,, appruach, for ^xa,„ple, J. Uuyd I ru,np -rgyed^'that the crallenge co t 
hiyh schools hes rather m euiriculum inipro ve,nen t . ^ topic that f^i t 
largely ignored by EFL^I/O/t/A conference and Edy th. Gain., .tat^d chat tew 
students can make .ense uf th« Infum.ailo,, .v.llable f,,,„ tl.a ervl,.^,,™.,,^ 
that the.e IS no substitute f o , "IntegrateJ, structu.ed Uarning." 



Ihcic aie Sunie 5 uLiS l ali L I a i ay , ceinis,, I a , . il 

• il, actio,, S Ct.ange. should tdk. i future =.^..,n,,',^ sJu.^li „" fh [ „e ]\y 
all the reports recommend so,ne change ur sed, ct, fu, chd,,g- | , itm ^^^^ ,]s,ry 
attendance laws. The Reform r.cor.vnends lowerin, tr,. .o,r,pu,,o, y attendance a,,, 
to 1^ and replach.g ii with LO,T,pulso,y education law The Gr=e. .^ic^ te. " 
both Frank Brown as calling furced schooling "th. for.,.,5st pfiETirn^, „ Arm,. ^, 
education and asse, ting th.t the linker cas>. suu,ided the death kn^n of 
compulsory schooling and Harold Howe II .s calling fo, dropping th^^ ^ustojiai 
baby-sitting function of the schools. Youth: Transit Ion clainis t^^t the 
compulsory school laws may be constraints holding ySUtR'T,, envlron^nls tt,cL 
are sometimes unproductive and unhealthy and favors a change. The Education 
of Adolescents views lowering age for compul*,ory schooling as an^^i^c^TT^ 
retreat and favors reducing coi^ulsory attendance to a two to four ^^ur 
academic day, and in the evolution of such a change, advises beginning by 
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■[f^^i^^'ll these requfrements -for seniors ffrst. It Is important to observe that 
wni Ij^the re^or^i reconmend change In compulsory attendance requf rement* th«y 
^m^^fntiy ^mtiyHm the arranBement for ado! eicenti of other complementary edu- 
catpnal activities, whether tn special lied or alternative schools: service 
i work or action experience. V 

Second, this last observatlorn Indicates another area of agreeiMn The 
traditional school Is general ly viewed as a ghetto where youth Is segregated - ' 
by age and age grading and Isolated from pther people and other Institutions of 
the cpniniinlty. All the reports encourage educators to broaden their conception 
of schooling to education, to move from the confines of the place called "school" 
to the entire community In preparing youth for adulthood, and ta give official 
approval for such a change by granting credit for "out -of -school" educational 
experiences and recognizing alternative paths to the high school diploma. This 
change m approach to education would entail changes that would 'make available 
to youth a wide diversity of options such as the following: alternation of 
school and work, woPk-study programs, public service or social service programs 
*?P'l^?''r'''r^f*' educational travel, cross-age tutoring, education 
In speclaUzed^hlgh schools or alternative schools, wo>k organliatlons that • 
would combine working-learning-teaching experiences and would terminate with GED 
school equivalency tests. Many of these^ experiences would be on an "In-out" basis 

Third, a conmon thread that seems to run through and link all these reports 
in a unified way Is this basic conte(|tfial approach to reform.- the Infinity of 
differences among. the living and learning styles, the growth patterns, value 
systems and cultural aspirations of youth calls for an accommodating diversity 
of alternative programs on a diversity of physical sltfcs, that may be available 
on an in-and-out, back-arfd-forth basis. Thus, there would be "alternative paths ' 
Jo the hi fifh school diploma" for all high school st*lents, not simply for those 
who are alienated and turned off or turned oufbV ■^current high school lock- ' 
step. This might be the third phase in society's Thst Itutionanzed framework 
for helping children and youth mature into adulthood; this phase would include 
school but not be limited to it, and students could still choose current schooling 
as an option. There would be a wide diversity and plurality of paths tb aduft- ' 
hood, all worthy of trial. 

Brief 'Crjt ique of the Reports / 

^°"th. Transition to Adulthood identifies what it considers a major social 
problem (that current schooling provides an incomplete context for youth - ages 
14 to %k - to come to adulthood), analyzes the problem in a thorough way without 
the usual condemna.t i on of schools and teachers, and recommends several programs 
as social experiments ^o expand and enrich the Institutional contexts serving 
youth. This IS probably the most scholarly, carefullv thought out and integrated 
rationale for the reform of schooling. There are, however, several gaps in the 
report. The reader is expected to accept the basic premise of the report without 
empirical validation; adulthood, an ever pervasive Ideal In the report is never 
Identified defined; very little that Is positive Is said about present-day youth 
or youth culture; from the current vantage point of our time that is marked by 
continuing inflation and unemployment, some of the proposals seem naive and 
Utopian. Finally, the voucher proposal is made to cover "total educational costs 
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through four years at a publicly-supported university."' It is really Incredible 
• that, after writing serltius essays' that are oriented towards Increasing the options - 
of youth in. their growth toward, adu I thood, that this panel dellberitely rules out 
the option of a private university In this propoial . This Is especially unfortunate 
in the Hght of the tradition of assistance to youth for , higher education on the 
- part of the federal and so many state jovernments. Such bias detracts from th© - 
Objectivity of the report. - ■ 

■ L . : : ■ ■ 

The Beform of Secondary Education is easier reading than Youth i Transition . . 
to Adulthood. This report makes a sound and acceptable case fo^'reer education 
for alternative paths to the completion of high school , for alternative schools : 
and programs-, and for balancing the statemertt of students' rights with the : 
statement of their obligations as well. However, the ftatement of goals Is 
hackneyed, trite and untnspfrlng; the Impression Is communicated throughout " ^ 
the book that alternative programs and work experiences related to "the career 
education program should* refer only to occupations that require the'develop- > 
ment of "hard ski 1 Is" and not an_ careers. And for a report that makes so much 
of crime, vandalism, and-vlQlence In the Schools U Is a serious omission ^that 
there is no recommendation that deals directly and positively wLlth'the quality 
of interpersonal relationships In the school as conmunlty. That Issuf Is broached- 
only indirecily and negatlvery with the recommendations for the el Imlnat ron of 
bias and for security plans and detailed reports of violence and vandalism. - 
The sense of Interdependence, social Justice, ind peace that the National Comnis- 
sion expects to flow from Introducing global education Into the school curriculum 
(a section of the report- that Is weH, developed) must bf part and parcej of 
living and learning In the schools of the globe. The "panel of 23 distinguished . 
citizens arranged for the most extensive Input from all sectors directly and 
indirectly Involved wlth%he education of secondary school students, approximately 
800 educators, students, and parents throughout the country. The heart, of the 
report Is its 32 recommeridat Ions, a 1 lit so long that coverage becomes somewhit 
superficial. Some of the most Insightful observatlorts on the Issues discussed 
are the expressions of Individual dissent contained In the last chapter of the 
report. . , . 

.The Greening of the High School makes no pretense at being a charter for . 
reform- It is a report of the conference co-sponsored by' Educat lona I Facilities 
Laboratory and Institute for Development of Educational Activities. It contains 
some discursive, critical Insights .Into the present and future of the secondary 
school. The keynote address by Harold Howe II sets the tonl for this report. 
The editor has attempted to unify the conference report by considering the clients, 
the Institution that has failed to fit the clients, and that must, therefore,, be 
dejuvenil ized, and .examples of attempts in that direction are offered In a special 
chapter (for example,, the "no-hlgh-school" high school, "Five O'clock High" In 
Las Vegas,, and the Monroe High School In New York City) . 

American Youth In the Mid-Seyentles Is the only report that*focu5es on one 
alternative program, action learning, that it reconmendi as an addition. to. 



traditional secondary school education. While the report attempts to pttve the 
need for action learning and gives many examples of such' programs , it futures- 
a union offi.cial's paper that expresses concern that such experiences may' not 
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b# automaticiMy valuable or superior to class rt)om experiences 'and. Confl res smanp 
Stelger's cautions about these programs. .'r-r—; , . - 



J'**"^^" P'P^rs, school visitations and- Ifl^terv lews and the 

thinking of approximately 20 persons on the NatWnal Panel bo High Schools and 
-^-■Lif^!!-^" together by Chairman Jtohn Hr^rtln In an 

unpubUshed report, ^ Idu^iton o:f Adolescents . The mport .^ba National ' 
Panel keep* the American high schooT as "the keystone of^thls NTOfn's educa- 
Clonal syttem" as both an Institution arid a social concept, reemAasI zing 1 1» 
basic role as "the only universal Institution for the education of the ^ 
Fntellect," but requiring "orderly alteration.'* This Is a well balanced 
report, ea II Ing for*' evolutionary change In these #frectlonsi ji^ttlon In the 
arts, vocational ertucatlon and Involvement by adolescehts In g^E 
"rrS*S* Jo 'mplement these plans a proliferation of orPlrz I* centers are 
called for (Community Council for the Arts, Community Career iduStlfinal 
Center, and a CSinmunlty Guidance Center). It Is truly amazing that this report 
and others should call for the multiplication of organizations and bureaucracy 
although organizational afld administrative tasks already drain-too much of 
educational leadership eFptts, as asserted early* In this same report. 

• AND WHAT OF RIFORM FOR THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL? 

The^ Case for Reform 

From the background of his work on the Ser\ate Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth, Senator Mondale cites three warning signals that problems are Increasing 
for our young people: teenage alcohol Ism and drug abuse are growing problems • 
.suicide Is now the second leading cause of death for Americans between the ages 
of 15 and 24; and delinquency fs so pervailve that experts now predict that one 
out of every nine youngsters will have been to Juvenile court by age l8'. These 
problems encompass all our youth In all our-schools, and the Senator claims 
our families and our whole society as well. Such warning signals also indicate 
the need for reform In our education of youth. ,' More specifically, this author 
believes that there is simi'Iar need, for the reform of the Catholic secondary 
school from three points of view, 

, ^Bf""*'' institution the Catholic high school likewise provides an 

mcaffl^Iete context for the growth of its youth into adulthood. Incomplete 
because the young persons are nearly solely Involved with the development of 
self-centered skills and are generally deprived of the opportunities for 
exercising responsibility for others and for self-management and are maintained 
m a passive and dependent state- Incomplete because the education is offered 
In institutions isolated from society and so sheltered from adults and the 
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;,,,soc:|a^ huslnesi problems of; the ''rfeal'' WcJrld that seV?ous students 

consider school life unreal-; Incomplete because learning has been separated 
from present or future productive work and experience and the life of the 
coinnunlty at large; Incomplete because these school structuret and orientations 
also equate schooling with education. ^ . , ' 

Second, few would deny that Catholic high schools give similar evidence of 
Ik'^'j of living and learning thit Is authoritarian, Inhumane and outmoded. 
Third, the Catholic high school,, too, segregates youth tn an environment that 
strengthens the youth culture, prolongs, adolescence, and leads to an ennui that 
has young persons going through the ritual Istic cycle of the school schedule 
livfng it up on weekends, and generally. Just waiting around to grow up. There 
IS certainly a n^d here, too, for "dejuven 1 1 izlng" and "delnstltut lonal izlng." 
How dejuveniliie and delhstltutlonal Izethe Catholic high school so that our 
young persons' growth from youth to adulthood Is promoted artd enriched? This 
IS the question that will be kept in the foreground as major reform proposals 
are discussed. • 

In the discussion that follow* the author sometimes presumes a minimal 
familiarity with some recommendat ions of rhe reports. It Is' assumed that 
suggestions given wl II never be taken as operational directives and that the 
statement of the author's opinions and recommendat Ions will stimulate further 
writing, study, discussion and possible Implementation of soma programs in the 
reform of the Catholic high school. 

Compul sory Attendance Laws 

All the reform reports favor a change in compulsory school attendance laws. 
The Reform recommending lowering the compulsory attendance age to ]k. Consider- 
ing this latter recommendation in the light of Its potentially reverberating 
effects on the Individual youth who would be affected, on other persons In the 
youth culture, on the future ^ucatlonal level of American society, and on the 
economy, one, author refers to this recommendation as "societal suicide." In 
his dissent John Stanavage frankly admits that keeping some young people within 
the confines of the school has proved to be counterproductive and that reducing 
the schooMeaving age to ]k might be therapeutic, but he prudently Insists on 
certain precautions to ensure early school-leavers of alternative forms of educa- 
tion and counseling sq that their own futures are not fc#eclosed. In this case 
why not ensure that alternatiye options and environments are educational and are 
professionally supervised and accredited? Pushing U-year-olds out of educa- * 
tienal institutions would then become unnecessary. j 

Compulsory attendance laws have been less of a problem for" I^e pen dent and 
religiously-oriented schools because the students and/or parents have frefly 
chosen the school. The student Is not compelled to come and he Is always *free 
to I Ave, knowing that there is an alternative that will receive him, the public 
high school. In this sense, the Catholic high school should not be a prison to 
which the student is asslgotdfor four years. On the school's side, the days 
are hopefully long gone when^hSs student who became "a problem" was advisgd to 
transfer to another school. The acceptance of a student in our schools involves 
a commitment on the part of the faculty to do everything humanly possible to 

^ helg^_the_iiudijitJil£arn -t^o^^r of vi^w^ - However , 

from the point of view of the student as a person. If a time corrres when he is 
deeply unhappy and unproductive In a Catholic high school and sincerely desires 
a transfer In spite of the encouragement on the part of the administration and 
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parehts, and this deifrt pfefilsts, It may become unhMlthy for the styd^nt as a 
person to remain* In thjs Mse^ and givan the fact that the school perionnei 
has made every effort to counsel g en»u rate and iutde him In tonfrohting and 
folvl'ng his problems, and al I these efforts have proved frul tl ess, ft Is 
probably better for the growth of the student as a human being that his choice 
to leave the school be honored. Too, let us r^^ber that freedom Is not " 
something that Ms exercised only once, when the, young person chooses to attend 
the CathoUc high school. , It Is a quality that should be respected and fostered 
In dally school life by opportunities for Its exercise that expand fn a mora 
meaningful way as the student majtunes during hfs years In the sehooK 

School Climate - Qualjty' of Personal Life In the School 

Gordon Caweltl criticizes the reports because 'Virtually no attentlcm was 
given to the problem of school climate, some aspects of which are highly dis- 
: tract Ing or annoying to many students, . , , A humanistic climate In schools 
can be fostered. There Is relatively little on'^the quality of personal and 
interpersonal living in the school In these reform reports. Youth : Transitio n 
recormends smaller size high schools (about 500), as they of fer the posslbl II ty 
of better quality personal relatlonshrps;* Harold Howe's keynote speech In 
The Greening did refer to the affective domain In educat Ion, the worrd of 
attitude, feeling, values, and bringing all the Inhabitants of the school 
together as persons in a common enterprise, all of wh^ch would require change ^ 
In people, whether students, teachers or administrators, and he recommends 
that secondary school administrator^ be exposed on a participatory basis to a 
well run open class^^room in an elementary school to appreciate what he means. 5 
We have already noted what may be considered an egregious omission in The 
^^fo^"^ light of the strong case it had already made for such a need^^r an 
improved quality of Interpersonal living In the school as a community. More 
fundamentally, the educational institution should be based on respect for each 
person in^ light of his or her dignity as a human being and child of God; and 
people grow as persons only In an envi ronment where affection is freely 'given, 
Interpersonar relationships thrive, and where open dialogue Is encouraged. 

For Catholic aducators tlie Biihops* message on Cathoric education comes to 
the heart of the matter ^(and this should be added as a prime goal In the 
continuing renewal of the Catholic school): 

Community is at the heart of Christian education not simply 
as a concept to be taught but as a reality to be lived. Through 
education, man must be moved to build community in all areas of 
life; they can do this best if they have learned the meaning of 
community byvaxperienclng it. ^Formed by this eKperience, they are 
better able to build community in their families, their places of 
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[■j. '.,.::Mrk, their nelshborhoodSi tM-r nation, tlietV wrld. V'^ / ^ ' " ' 
, exp«rience of Chrlptt^' conmunlty leadr haturan 

THIS author, cons I ders tht qual fty •f Interpersonal fWlng In the school as 
a cormun|^ so Important »|i the Catholic h I gfi school that he expreises his 
persMpr^ncert about the effect of any Innovation that would have the students 
In anf or all years of their Catholic high school experience coming to the school 
only for the business of class and leaving after class fcuslness Is terminated. 
Whaj effect would this have on the formation of human ahd^rlstlan community 
in the school? It miflht foster the. rootlessness and "^ufcKle" relatlonihlps 
that are characterrstlc of persons In the "temporarv^ society," but whose 
greater need is for more profound, continuing relationships which demand a 
living with other* and sharing with others and t^he service referred to above. 

rlir.?"f"-u^" u^^f^^ 9'^®" '° quality of this personal living In the 
catholic high school, as consideration Is given to the reform of education 



School Curricul 
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Discussion here does not refer to curriculum In Its broadest sense as defined 
by Trump, a vital, moving, complex interaction of people and things In a free- 
wheeling setting,"/ but to one aspect of curriculum which Is content or subject 
matter. Unlike Conant's report. The American High Schoo l Today1»ihrch was 
rep ete with recomrtendat Ions for ITT subject ^rSttTr dlsclpTT^, these reports 
go lightly on curriculum development. The Reform proposes two major thrusts 
in curriculum devejopment: global educatTon and career .educat ion. 

, There are concepts that would unify and pervade all phases of the proposed 
global education program and that has Implications of great import for more 
human and Christian livli^ among ail peoples of the world; for example, the 
interdependence of natloi^ and peoples geographically, eSoTtomical ly. fcologically 
and technologically and tlie need for the practice of social Justice and peace 
among the communities of the world society. A currlcular movement that would 
stimulate the addition of curricular programs and activities basically centered 
on principles of social Justice and peace should receive the enthusiastic support 
of Cathol I c educator! . rr 

The Reform alio recommends a three-phased Career Education program that 
includes a career awareness phase to develop an overview and appreciation of 
various careers, the explorat-lpn of a variety of career clusters in grades 8 
through 10 (15 clusters covering 800 occupations have already been developed by 
the U.S, Department of Labor), and extensPve opportunities in grades 11-12 for 
students to focus gn work-study programs' that would guarantee marlcetable sicills 
m careers chosen. Three immediate reactions of this author are (and I am 
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^ including the out-gf-s^| experferfce Integral to this program) i (1) the " 
' whQTe Career Iducation program that'-should be adapted to the Cathol tc high 
school repreients one of the most crying, persisting needs of our* adolescents, 
who Want to be brought, occastenally at leiit, from their youth-enclosed 4 
theoretical and unre*l school Irt^br Id to the practical real , workaday world 
with other adults in their eomft^ity. Every experienced educator knows the 
cumulative effects of prolonged, t#B-segregated education on studenti ftat 
culminates In a psychologTcai itat^-of boredom, fryjratlon, and resentment 
that IS often referred to as Msenlorlt Is"; this Is clearry telling us that 
such a change Is necessary- (1) the school phase of Career Education Is 
necessary to est|bllsh the InforTOtlonal background In the students to make 
intelligent chofffes of careers they wish to explore In their later high school 
years; It is a necessary phase to ensure the later success of the more 
important "out-of-school In-career" experience- (3) from the point of view of 
our students, this program Is so urgent that neither can we await the arrival 
Of Congressional funds (that recent court decisions Indicate would not come 
anyway, at this time),^but action must be planned and implemented now. More 
about this program later. 

Student Rights and Obi Igatlons • - , 

The Reform makes seven recommendations related to students' fights and 
obligations, student act 1 vi t les and organ I zat t.ons . .While It may ^ true from 
the purely legal point of view that private educational Institutions are 
autonomous and that the due process and equal protection of the laws may not 
apply on the basis of the "state action" principle (I.e., the degree of 
involvement by the state In actions taken by specific educational Institutions' 
wh J ch involvement may be Judged by state or federal funding), It Is still 
true from the human point of view that we must cherish and protect the rights 
of students as persons In our schools. It wbuld be Ironic Indeed If we were 
to teach social Justice tn our classrooms and deny our students basic constitu- 
tional rights guaranteed public school students as persons. To adapt Judge 
White s words in the Tinker case: "Young people do not shed their rights at 
the Catholic schoolhouse door." This protection should be guaranteed in our 
written and pubiished statement of school policies. Our Cathol I c school s 
should be a microcosm of American society and life in that microcosm should 
prepare the student for living and active participation in that society. 

Catholic schools have not gone overboard in the past in the protection of 
student rights by comparison with student obligations. However, the following 
IS suggested as part of school pol icy to ensure balance between our 'protect ion ' 
of both Student rights and obligations: (1) a statement of rules that is clear 
reasonable, and subject to review on the part of faculty and students- (2) a 
statement of fair and objective due process; and, (3) for such cases where a 
student believes an injustice has been done In an alleged breach of discipline 
there should be a standing appeals committee, composed of an equal number of 
teachers and students (the latter coyld be elected /officials , for example the 
President, Vice President, and Secretary of the Stiident Council). The author 
believes that it is good school policy that students receive a copy of the 
school philosophy and student rules and regulations with its statement of due 
process procedures on the very first day of the school year and that these be 
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revfew«<i thoroughly under the direct ton of the homeroom teacher on that day and 
during the open Ins week of school. . , 

Just r word In reference to other -fnatters In this areir ■tWdeffts ' school 
records - whether or not the luckley amsndment Is^plleabre to ppfvate schools 
no comments or action should evervbe written on V^udent's off fcl^ 
that >»i/Id not he for hii best Interest and wel fart during the reminder of 
his nfe; student records should be. rrieased only at the student 's or parent fs 
written request and never reported over the teiephonej student rank - the 
author has long believed that the Idea of rankfng students Is arSarrartted 
presumption on the school's part and an action that may cast stlgnw oh students 
for the rest of their' I Ives, but In the pait college admissions and scholarship 
policies have coerced compliance, Because failure to give rank mifht have made 
students Ineligible for admi.sslon or scholarship. Here Is an tfrea where 
cpncerted, 'nearly simultaneous action of all school principals and counselors 
should el iinlnate this practice. Ratings In school subjects and stahdarmzed 
exams speak for themselves; they should not even require a written recommenda- 
tion from the principal or counselor. ' ^ 

Schblarshipi^s a Requisite for Parti&ipat Ion £n fiKtra-Currlcular Activity 

In times past the academic standards of our Catholic high" schools were ofte 
judged by this criterion. Academic failure was followed by a student's becoming 
ineligible to participate in athletic activities- the Idea was probably "to hit" 
the student In the area he liked the most and where he would be hurt the most. 
Educators generally realize now that extrafcurrlcular activities do have a valid 
educational value In and of themselves, and that It Is contradictory to penalize 
failure in one phase of education -by el Iminit Ing-another phase of a person's 
education,. 



Co rpora 1 ' Pun i shmen t - . 

It is agreed that it should be abolished by statute in all st^es, and it 
should be banished from all Catholic schools where there should be a genuine 
acceptance *and respect for the studpnt as a person, inspired by Christian 
chari ty, ' , 



Bias in Schoo I . Textbooks . Coifyel Ing ; Sex 

While a deep sense and appreciation of the suprere value of every person can 
not be legislated In society or school. It is necessary that there bi such laws 
in school and society. However, it Is the function of the school to educate its 
students to an appreciation of the unique value of every person. -and these educa- 
tional dimensions are generally ignored by, the reports. This is probably better 
taught and learned by the infortiwl life and relations airong students and between 
faculty and students in the school than by forjnal Instruction in the classroom. 
While the author also believes that where an open, humane, and accepting spirit 
4ir preyalent in th« school. Incidents of discrimination or bias will come to the 
attention of teachers or administrators through thie Informal conmun icat ion 
processes, "an affirmative action cormnittee" may be a necessity In larger schools. 
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fn considering all the currfcular changes recoimended In total and fh 
wHi" ?hi"l^°rf ^'••"t'ons in the ichool'i. relationships 

with the community as develqped in the Reports, a word of caution iifght bi 
appropriate Caweiti Semes "a sort of defeatlsni and an antr-intenectual 
stancejn these reports," ^some panelists appearing to have made "the assump- 
tion that adequate ich(»Iing it unlikely to be 'made available to most ' 
IS'""""-. f The words of Pauline Wyre. a black parent from the South 
Bronjt, says (t forcefylly in The Greening in this way: "Everybody hers 

to puih the kidrout of scho^. But our parents want to keep 
there "^O'" they want the cormuntty to comeMn and help them 

' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ " " ^ ' 

■ - -^^^'^ ^econInendafcionr of these reports may represent an extreme i-eact ion. 
to pa&t and current overs ti-uetured education In our schools, this author 
favors Changes very strongly, but urtl ess ser^^^ 

plannins^are given to their implementatipn, our high school educatHon. may 

M?^^r?^f * iomethihg vacuous and ioftheaded that calls to mind 

Lucy 3. Mitchell s comment in response to the growing abuses of "progressive" 
education:. "Surely it is not our purpose to educate secure morons." 

_ In educat ing youth who wi 1 1 be khowledgeabl J iterate, and^ coft routing 
citizens in their adulthood, this author still supports a broad geneVal edu- 
cation I n language and literature, mathematics and science, social studies 
•and social scrences, and the arts as an essential foundation for personar 
development and for most vocations. Such a general educat ion seems especi ally 

f •?^?,r«P'^»y.changing wrfld.which places a high premium on versttility 
and flexibility. Wi th in these, broad, fiel ds there is much room for currfcular 
experimentation and enrichment to meet the varying needs of students. 

The learning of the fundamental academi c^i sclpl ines and the developtnerrt of 

^^d1f?iV^,^?-""^"''Il' ""V *'«Ays call for concentration, hard work, 
and self-dircip line. Intellectual growth never takes place wi thout such 
challenge. There Is a real danger today, of # fa i I ure to chal 1 enge our students 
to develop their ab 1 1 i t i es- at the cost, of hard work and study. . In fact this 
IS what youth want. According to the recent NASSP comprehttns i ve study of high 
school students, there Is almost unanimous (95 Percent) student wi 1 1 Ingness to 
sacrifice and to work hard to achieve their life goals. 'I The secret may be in 
relating high school subjecti to 1 i fe goals, and hence the poss I bi 1 1 t i es of a 
good career education program! At any rate, It would be Imperative that the 
school s arranging for action learning, work and service experiences In the 
larger coimunity never become unconscious ways of evadlng-the difficult 
challenge o'f developing the students' basic cogni ti vesski 1 Is . especial ly' In the 
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casa of the ilowtr students. ' Tht sacludedp mutually supportive ttmospher© of . 
the school Is itill prabtfaly biit sgltad to maetftif tht challenfe of suoh 
cognitive iMrning. 

So. • , IS for reform, and the t (mint and befops Jumprng 

on whit t^iy fi a bandwagon, tomorrow a trifn, and the day after tomorrow a 
syperjet^ be certain that you wd your faw^^ aDnsuItatlon with your ^ 

students and their parents ^ know where you are gofng and exactly how you fntend 
to get there. Then s and only then, take off I In other words, a clear updated 
st a^ero nt of the school's educational goals and objectlvei by the entire school 
eoMfclty (administrators, teacKers, students, and students' parents alike) 
shoow precede any serious reform. However^ much of the work In goal formula- 
tion can bf prepared by a cprnpetent and Interested comnifttee, circulated among 
all sectors of the school community for study and lua afts t f ong . lyin-h^^ ? ^^h Jn ' 
the light of those sQflgest Ions, and final Irtd at a ^Wl^^^l^Fof faculty 
with student and parent representatives, Concsntratlon of tlfne^nd effort should 
not be on the statement of goals and objectives/ John Goodlad says, and this ^ 
shpuld be fespecially true of CatHolIc schools, that the goals are imbedded tn the 
woodwork ©f the schools. Concentration sho:uId be on an action plan to achieve 
those goals by school reform ind renewal programs, 

RtCOMMEfiPATIONS FOR NEW OIRECTIOm^ 



The reform reports suggest quite an array of programs designed to bring 
students into on-gping contact with adults In the comFnunlty In the fields of 
work, service, and varying eKtenstons of education, ThaSe include the following: 
the proliferation of wo rk-stu*dy programs, educational travel, action-learning 
axperiences, alternation of school and work on a semester or ha If -day basis. 
Incorporating youth In work organizations that would have educative functions, 
the youth community and adult-sponsored organizations,, vouchers usable in an 
approved Institution In the public or private sector, opportunities for federally 
funded public service, and other alternative programs and paths to education. 

Some of these proposals are long-range and contingent on the removal of 
compulsory school attendance and federal and state labor laws, others on the 
legislative enactment of special funding prograne. At a time when inflation 
and unemployment are plaguing the American economy and women are entering the 
labor market in greater numberi, Several proposa li may be considered utterly 
unreal J dreams for the far distant future; still other programs are already 
operative In the public or the independent high schoor lystem. 

Given the limited financial and personnel resources of the Catholic high 
schools, what can we do to break down the walls that have made our schools also 
insular conrnunltles, feeding on themselves and maintaining a hothouse separation 
from the people and instltuttoni of their surrounding community? What can the 
Catholic high school do now to make its education more real and more challenging 
for young persons, while at the iame time providing them with maturing experiences 
with adults Tn the world ''out ^re''? Two general directions are here proposed 
for achieving those goals. Each school has a perionallty and style of t ts own 
and would realize these changes in varying wayi. Our proposals are made as clear, 
feasible, but ortly beginning progrims that would he more fully developed in the 
light of each school's experience. 
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Career iducatfpii Proarams , \ . , 

The first proposal concerns Career Education. Thfs fs sliiftgsted as an 
fr^T n^'r ^e arranged at follows, (l^ in Jn-iehoeJ program 

• !LF -I -° "P M«ssary f nformat tonal b.ckiround t/foiter 

hn H ^ 5 ' and career awareness and to explore career clusters with the 
hundredi of occupations subsumed In the cluster grpups| this would be done in 
large group rnstructlon, stoII group guidance and caunsel tng, Fndfvt dual \ 
eulm?«U^'i' 'P^^'^'J"''?*'' held In the schooli this program would 
culminate in a one-credit course In Senior year that would Involve soma in- 
school Instruction but would be a largely "out-of -school in career" experience. 
%^ou.'?h"^ should probably be an elective, as there Is soniething forMdd ng ' 
abou the compulsory. (2) the "out-of-school In-career" experienL would begin 
^er the first weeks of school and would entail Seniors' •exploprna two or 
IrJJ lYt^'^ way most consonant with the school and Individual 's schedule 

^r^wlfu -fTu ^ w^ek for tv«lve weeks In each career. .#ha 1 f -day a wei 
%r twelve «|Mks to study three careers or a half day a weaker eighteen weL 

Efrbll^ f rr'^' % T ^' ^^ ^""^^ «ch quarter. trIme|Lc of se^stef 
could be set aside for Seniors as "out-of -school Irt-career" wCkS| or other 
combinations could be used. What U best for this particular school In these ' 

"^"''^^^^ faculty, the main ' 

thing ii to organize such an experience and get It started. 

aHui^t^ "h"®'* ^^^"'^ -® "lection by students and assignments to 

adu ti in chosen careers should be made by the school during the previous 
spring and summer. The whole project could be initiated with the creation of 
a Career Planning Council composed of administrators, counselors, students 
teachers, parent-representit I ves of the more popularly chosen careers, 'and' 
community representatives. The latter wuld fnclude representatives from such 
organ. .ations^as the Chamber of Commerce, The Explorers. The Inst It ute^f Free 
Enterprise, Kiwanis and the like. This council would formulate objectives and 
P^ans to achieve them for the "out-of-schoo 1 in-career" program and the adults 
would assist in the place;nent of the Seniors involved. 

It 's vital to emphaslie with adult sponsors that what is desired Is not 
simply a look at" or a touring inspection but a real Immeriion in the career 
1 f^^Tfct, immediate and realistic way to the degree possible, but that " 
J ''ul-, ° ® ""^^^^ '° observe, to inquire, and to serve as well as to 
worK. While the latter may be sometimes impossible (as In the case of pilots 
or policemen on the beat and here asststance in a training school for such 
.careers may be the next best thing), one realizes that the message Is und««. 
stood when future morticians are moving around in the hearse, future surgeons 
are watching operations and perhaps "hitting the deck" as they do so fUtgre 
lawyers are researching and preparing brlefi and attending trials future 
psychologists are attending staff meetings in-^mental hospitals, and future 
sanitation people are heaving qarbaae .? 

_ . " " " " " " " ■ / 

It IS the author's conviction that this experience should be primarily 
educational from the following points of view: it should promote "r^^lfe*' 
learning concerning the student's possible future career- It should be related 
to an In-school" career educational program; it should generally take place 
during regular school time; there should be no salary connected with this 
experience, and there should be continuing communication with the students and 
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•ault sponsors and occwlenil on-site visits by the coordinator 
educational prpgrim. " At the same time, the school's on-gefrtg cismmunrCatlon 
and supervision wlH help chmge or el ImlrtOTe "make-wbrk," non* Involvement 
or spectator' eJiperlenCM as well as poss|ile. explottatfon program. Of course, 
the priesthood, brotherhood and sisterhood would be lilted jmbng the careers ' 
and the priests, brothers and sisters would be expected to have a really * 
meaningful Involvement program for young persons choosfng either vocation. 

V/ill all the time and effort spent in arranging the "out-bf-school In- 
career experlencei for the students be worth It? The author has had the ' 
opportunities to .arrange and to supervise such experiences, Involving the' 
placement of 150 Seniors In approximately 50 careen. The general react 1^ 
of these Seniors was that this; is one of the/mbst stimulating educatlonfll 
expeplences of their life an? helps them to learn more;' about people, themselves 
and their future career than any course they h&ve had Kn tchool. Aside from 



this 98 percent enthusiastic responsa. of the lenlors as ^ 
of such feareer programs, the experlenee speaks for itself 



H mony . to the va 1 ue 



Such programs may help our Catholic high schools meet some of the deepest 
felt needs of our youth, especiilly In the upper years of high school. "One • 
of the most comprehensive studies on high schools every undertaken" makes 
these interesting claims: while the majority of American high scAool students 
find their high school educatiori adequate, discontent with high school . Increases 
With age; intense practical concern about their future dominates the educational 
concerns of present day youth. Youth's Intense practical concern about their 
future should be matcherf by the Catholic high school 's concern for developing 
a meaningful career education program that actually Immerses the stude'nt In the 
career(s) he V/tshes to exploRe and test. 



Se r vice P rog rams 



Nearly all the reports recommend some type of community, public, or national' 
service. This is most encouraging. The Pastoral^Message on Catholic education 
affirms that such service is a necessary factor /n the reform of the Catholic 
school : 



^ No human joy, no human sorrow Is a matter of indifference to 
^community eitabllshed by Jesus. In today ' s-world this requires 
that the Christian community be Involved in seeking solutions to a 
host of complex problems, such as , war, .poverty , racism, and environ- 
mental pollution, which undermine community within and anwng nations. 
Christians render such service by prayer and worship and also by ' ' 
di rect part'lclpation in the cause of social reform^^, . . To suppose 
that the Church's mission of service Is somehow less urgent In today's 
world than in the past Is to fall to recognize mankind's enduring 
spiritual need and the unique capacity for meeting that need possessed 
by the Christian community. '3 



12 



13 



Ibid. . pp. 12-13. 
'To Teach As Jesus DM, 29 and 30. 
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The social service program could be Implemented In sevefal -possible direc- 
tions; as a progrm offering ofsportunlt Us for such service unrelated to any 
clafsroom subject or^flcademlc credit; as an essential part of an .elective course 
such as sociology, which would add to claisroom Inst ruction, on thedry and 
concepts an abundance of well designed social service experrericSs In the com- 
munity under the^iupervliion of the tfeachpr.. the presence of both programs would 
.extend the pom bill ties for participation by more Interested students. It1s' 
most probable that a ioclal service program which to an Integral part of the 
curt-iculum and Is chosen as an elective by the itudent will be more maanlngful 
and have greater standing with them. The author believes that the "out-of-school' 
social service program should be limited to ypper-clais persons/especially in^ 
the early years- of the program. - 

Again, before implementing such a program contacts would have to b^ made 
with representatives of the leading Catholic and secular social agencies, and 
nere, too,^ it would be most helpfttr to form ^n Advisory Social Service Council 
to assist In formulatiflg objectives, designing and scheduling students' Involve^ 
ment, and reviewing and evaluating the programs on an on-going basis. The 
opportunit es for what some have also called "act to- learning" are qm'te exten- 
sive in helping: the aged whether In nursing homeTor restricted tS^helr own 
homes the handicapped, the mentally 1 1 1 , the students In neighboring elementary 
schools who. need tutoring or recreation supervisors or sports coaches . and so 
on. There is a greater personal need for service in such causes, though the 
list can be extended to Include publ ic al dei In conservation, pollution, park 
development, welfare, daycare, public works, library, and police and fire 
aides. t IS certain that the students themselves can suggest other possibilities 
especially in their own' neighborhoods . ■ 

^'nu'^f^ proposals for Ca^hol tc high school reform, the administrator may 
respond- 'We have neither the time nor funds nor the personnel to implement • 
such programs." No additional funds are required except for the cost of suoh 
incidentals as paper, stenci 1 s , and mal 1 ings . . 

However,, to facilitate the Initiation, maintenance, and development of these 
and other,needpd valid reforms that involve on-going contact wi.th adults anT" 
institutions in the larger community, it would seem reasonable to have the 
organizer of the Career Education program c^rdlnate the "out -of -School In-career" 
experiences (and this perion might be the school's career counselor) and the 
teacher of the subject of which social servl^s are an Integral part coordinate • 
these out-of-school" service experiences. In both cases allowance should' be 
made in their schedules for the organization, communication, supervision and 
development of these special programs. For a full-time administrator to 
attempt to implement such a proposal would be dooming the progra'm to mediocrity 
from the beginning. The author is here referring to a high school of 
approximately 500 students or more, which would have a Senior class of more 
than 100 students. 

PRIORITY NEED IN EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

The priority need of secondary school educational reform is not another 
sequence of curricular, organizational, methodological, and technological 
innovations, but rather a fundamental change in the whole approach^j^Aducat ion . ■ 



;!frJ\'^ •dueators cannot continue to Identify Education as something 

if tki? f P'"? """^ In tha nwnolltHIc institution c*l led '^school Thfe?fects 
r^iSm .«H"'^^ir T^K^*'; "profound tnd far r«,ch1n,, and require terlou. 

o^f if;^! JJ* brotdened approach to secOhdi^*education wqfild view it 
mLl.f ? that taltes.pltce now/ and through all of Ufe In the entire com- 
munity, us the Institutioni a\d the other resources of the community the' 
school is one pf these Institutions. A .prlroary. goal of the iecoridary schad 
educator shoun^ be to design and to progra^ col faboratlon wlJh Jhe ltHnts 
all the cognitive, action, v«rk, iervlce, and other experiences In the sc^l ' 
and the larger community that will best meet the needs of the Indivlduil young 
^ThJ the.reforths or innovations required to' help youth enhince- grow?h - 
to adulthood vwud 1 ssue from this (change In the bat I c approach to society's 
current mstitutionaliied educational system. Though we have been reminded 
ad nauseam, It is, still true ttiat Catholic secondary School educators are ln% 
pos.t.on to provide leadership In thert directions for American education. 
• - ■ ■ ■ . , , - • ' ■ . . - ■ 

CONJ/nuING RENEWAL OF/RELIGIOUrDiniNSIONS " 

- . ■ ■ . . " , • ' . ' ^ . ^ ■ . . ' ^ ■ 

The pursuit of excel Unce In bur academic arrd extra-cacr I cul ar activities 
and in the matter of reform should never blind or everi limit our vision of the 
total picture of that education. The d 1st i net ive .goals for which the CathoUc 
high school exist, should ^Iways be within the periphery of our total .vlsfon. 
As there js often -no formal testing or evaluation of this unique dimension of • 
our education, It can get lost in the dally, recurring, absorbing cycle of ' 
school schedule and school activities. " . . J 

The Catholic school Is unique in that it Is cal'led to^ form a human and 
Christian community where, ih living with and for others, "the students as well 
as the faculty learn, grow and mature. Only wheri the school Is oriented toward 
facilitating the growth of such persons does Itshed its impersonal, insMtutlonal 
label, and become a true Christian eommunity.: Que bishops have reminded us • 
even growth in grace and the spiritual life Is not pbsslble without Integral' 
social life, and "to understand this Is a high form of learning- to forter such= 
understanding is a crucial task of educatn'on^"! 5 ' " ' 

When we thinic of the singular purpose of the Catho.llc high school Ir the 
background of school reform, we may ask ourse Ives : In which of our educational 
institutions IS the teaching of the message so effective, -the experience of ' ' 
Christian feHowship so genuine, and the opportunities and realities of service 
to those mside and outside the School that the experience of living and learn- " ■ 
•ng in these Catho 1 ic high schools truly fosters the cont I nuing growth of human 
and Christian persons and human and Christian community? 

It is claimed today that the'majoi'lty of American youth are not religious 
that 60 percent do no-t attend regular rel iglous tervMB^nd that students' ^ 
interests are found more in experiences with school waHUct I vi t ies and thetl r 



.Fred M. Newman and Donald W, Oliver, "Educatron a,nd Community." Harvard- 
Educational ^Review , 37 (1),. I967, p. 75. .■ — ^ 

" 15,. , 



friends than their religious beliefs.'^ At sucK- a time, achieving our 
Christian education goals more effectively is probably the greatest reform 
need <n both our school system and society. The Bishops' Pastoral Message, 
To Teach M Jesus_ Did^, outlines the interlocking dimensions for the reform 
of the educational mission of the Catholic school; it should certainly be 
added to the literature of Catholic school reform in the 70's 



CONCLUSION 



There is a two-fold overall challenge that confronts the Catholic 
secondary school educator in the matter of reform. First Catholic 
educators must keep in focus the still privileged place of the school in 
the Christian education of youth as "the unique setting" within which the 
three-^fold purpose of Catholic education may be realized (message, eommunity 
and service), and continuing efforts must be made to improve the school's ' 
humane and faith environment as the setting for this special missio/i. Second 
as we strive to enhance the school's human and religious environment we must' 
also liberate ourselves from the narrowing and paralyzing notion of education 
as something planned and programmed only in the school to the more expanding 
and vitalizing vision that education takes place in the tbtal conmun I ty 
From this enlarged vibion d whole series of needed and valid reforms will 
natura I I y f I ow. 
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APPENDIX A 



Involvement of NCEA 



Representatives of the Secondary Dapartntent attended regional meetings 
sponsored-i^ HEW and NASSP regarding the refp/rm of American secondary educa- 
tion at AtBnta, Boston, Chicago, Dai las, Lq4 Angeles, Phfladelphia and San 
Francisco. Proposals are being generated ^t these regional meetings which 
will form the basis of a document which^efMI be a companion to This We 
Believe to be entitled *'This We Proposers! These proposals willTi^" 
discussed and formalized at the regional \onference on the reform of 
American secondary education in Denver, Aptil 25-28, 



We have received some reports from mer 
regarding these meetings. One person comme. 
were tj^mely and of vital importance to NCEA. 
the Chicago meeting noted that there was "gc 
of the program were prompt In execution, , . 
were very competent to speak to the issues 



ers of the Secondary Department 
ted^ "The topics of the meeting ' 
Another person attending 
organization and all parts 
/orkshop personnel participating 
But at the same meeting It 



was also noted ''one had the impression that thWre was a hidden agenda 
which was not shared, *' 
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APPENDIX B 



Reprint#i-om The News Bulletin of the Jesuit Secondary Education Association . 
vol. VI, No. 3, November 1975 " ' 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSp) has Issued 
a statement of secondary education in a changing society, entitled This We 

shows how secondary schools have been transformed durlnrThriast 
century, not once but many times, to meet the View needs of students and the 
nation. The school moved away from the emphasis on the agricultural and 
mechanical, through a period of Progressive Education, to the emphasis on math 
and science after Sputnik, to the period of experimentation and innovation in 
the bO's and 70's, 

*""^nce schools are so different in organizational patterns, curricular offer 
ings, graduation requirements, flexibility of Instruction, etc., NASSP believes 

It IS necessary for each school to reissue a comprehensive listing of goaTT. " 

It must do more. It must seek public agreement W i ts purpose and go beyond 
general themes to operational goals, specific programs and priorities. In the 
new statement, it bel leves that the interdependence of people In the contem- 
porary world calls for particular care to develop the social dimension in educa- 
tion and to make the students aware of the needs of society and not just the 
needs of the individual. 

"The Nature of Youth" describes the earlier physical maturing of youth and 
the diniinishing of the family Influence, the mobility of people, the new Inter- 
pretation of constitutional rights of youth, and the drive they have toward 
autonomy. 

The Association bel j eves that the secondary school curriculum should 
be redesigned and placed In a more comprehensive setting. Opportunities 
for service and work, serious contact'wlth adult institutions, and 
experiences which span age and ethnicity need to be part of secondary 
education. Thus, would schools become less exclusively cognitive, 
egoistic, and Segregated by age and culture? (p. 17) 

Ihe Associdlio,, bellevcb Lhd t the n.u I t I c u I t u h d I unJe rs tand i nys 
Should be reflected throughout the curriculum. They should be 
interwoven with a number of subject areas, to Include English, 
social science, and the fine and practical arts. (p. 21) 

The stalenicnL utters Specific suggestions to bring Logethei the aduU world 
and the youth, to roster mul t i cu 1 tural /mul t i rac ia I understanding to accommodate 
learning opportunities to students who otherwise would become dropouts or 
pus houts in society. ■ — 

This We Bel ieve descr Ibes w i Lhou i yiea t deLoil autf, a.eaa ds new ways wt 
presenting instruction, graduation requirements, and the Importance of Imp.ov 
ing the guidance service. NASSP takes a strong stand that students should not 
be denied participation in any school activity, including sports, because of 
scholastic prerequisites. It also recommends better articulation with 
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postsecondary education. 

This We Bel i eve has some gl a r i ng omi ss I ons . First in importance, it 
seems to pe , is the absence of any word about the contribution that non- 
public schools are making to the national effort of education. In a book- 
let that seems to be a stat^nt for a? I secondary education this is a 
serious omission. In a statiem^nt that calls for "consensual function of 
schools in times of pluralism, it should have consulted with private, parochial 
bersMp of^AS^^^^ 101 of the mem- ' 

The second omission is the lack of (mention of the influence of the 
churches of America and religion on the youth in these formative years 
And closely tied with this is the lack of mention of nwral cognitive develop- 
ment of students. It does not speak of the violence in the publ i c school s. 
and the need of policing the corridors. It does not speak of the strikes of 
teachers. It does not speak of "Religion and the.Pubric School Curriculum"^ 
a theme that has been used in national meetings and magazines I i ke Re 1 I g i ous 
tducation . It passes over internat ionah educat ion even though one of the ' 
significant needs of our times is sensitivity to the interdependence of all 
people in the quest of a lasting peace and In a search for justice Th I s We 
Belief should be read. (NASSP, 1904 Association Driv«, Reston , Vi rsTnTT ^ 

, 53.00 a copy.) > 3 
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SECONOARY DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS, REGIONAL ASSOCIATES AND CONSULTING ADVISORS 

AREA I 

^Azevedo, Sr. Maria Assumpta, SC, %r%, of Charity Center, Bronx, NY^ IO47I 
-Callahan^r.* Virginia Thereje, CSJ, Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, LI. NY 11717 
^Eckarmanrf; Rev. Msgr. Charles, Bishop Ludden H.S., Syracuse, NY 132I9 

Faulds, Sr. John Crucis, CSJ, Bishop Kearney H.S., Brooklyn NY 11204 

Farrigno, Mr, Andrew D,V., Mercy H.S,, Middletown, CT 06^57 
^Gilhooly, Bro. Kevin, FSC, La Salle Academy, New York, NY 10003 
-Guerra, Mr. Michael, Loyola School, New York, NY 10028 

Hannaway, Sr. Bernadette, OSU, Ursul ine P rovi nc i a I a te , Bronx NY 10^58 

Helfrich, Mr. Bernard, Catholic Schools Office, Bridgeport, CT 06604 
^Kearney, Bro. James, FMS , Catholic Schools Office, New York, NY 10022 

Kramer, Mr. Michael, St. Agnes H.S., Rockville Centre, NY 11570 

Lambert, Bro. Wflliam, Central Catholic H.S., Lawrence, MA 01841 

McGillicuddy, Mr. Thomas, Fairfield Preparatory, Fairfield, CT 06430 

Newton, Rev. Robert, SJ, Regis H.S., New York, NY 10028 
-Pontolillo, Bro. Peter, SM, CSAANYS, Albany, NY 12207 

Ryan, Sr. Mary, OP, Dominican Commercial Jamaica, NY II432 

Santoro, Sr. Clara, CSj, St. Angela Hall Academy, Brooklyn, NY II205 

AREA I I 

^Baney, Sr. Margarat Mary, IHM, Villa ^Maria House of Studieb, ImmdculaLd, PA I9345 
^Bennis, Sr. Anna Josephine, SSJ, Arcfiblshop Prendergast H.s!, Drexel Hill. pA 19026 
^Cunnane, Sr. Margaret Reglna, IHM, St. Louis Convent, Yeadon,' PA 19050 

Gibson, Sr. Joan , CSC,_St . Cecilia's Academy, Washington. DC 20003 

Hammer, Sr, Rosemary, HM,"^ VII la Mar la H.S., Villa Marla/pA 16155 

Holland, Bro. Peter, CFX, Mt : St. Joseph H.S., Baltimori, MD 21229 

Kennedy, Mr. David, Theological Col lege, Washington, DC 2001/ 

King, Sr Barbara, SNJM, Academy of the Holy Names, Silver Spring, Mu 209IU 
^Luckatt, br. Adele, DC, Seton H.S., Baltimore, HD 21218 

^McOermott, Rev. Edwin, SJ, Jesuit Secondary Education Assn.. Washington, DC 20036 
Scully, Bru. Bonaventure^ CFX, Goud Counsel H.S., Whedton^ MD 209Q2 

AKLA I I I 



-Hitchcuck, Kev. Mbgf JarTies* QathoMc Schools Office, NashvIlL^ ni 372i. 

Hunter, Bru. Eagan ^ CbC, Notre Dame H.S., Biluxi, MS ' 39530 
'^Kelly, Rev. Robert, Cathwl i c Schools Office, CharleSLun, SC 2y4u I 

Marino, Mr, Henry, St. Andrew School , Orlando, FL 32808 

Pfeffer, Sr. Mary Prisca, RSM, AcaderTiy of Our Lady of Mer^y, Luui^.iiU M.^yi, 
Sexstone, Rev. ^Ja<||^, St. Pius X Catholic H,S^ AtlanLa, GA ' 303^5 
Umphrles, Rev. Joseph W. . BIshup Byrne H.i., Menrphls 38116 

AKtA IV 



Aaron, biu Philip^ bM^ fiaridfiist ConHnuu f l y , Cltv/^ldjiJ, OH ^t^. 1 
^Binder, Or. Dorothy, St Xavler College. Chicago, IL 6065^ 
Carroll, Bro, Timothy, FSC, Driscoll H.S., Addison, IL 601u| 
Cook, Mr, Ronald, Bishop Foley H.S,. Madison Heights. Ml 480 / i 
Fallon, Rev. John P, , OSFS, Aquinas H,S,, Southgate, Ml ^8195 
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^Gatti. Sr Marie Celeste, OP, Sinsinawa Education Consultants, Slnsinawa Wl 
'^Gilskey, Bro, Leo, FSC, Lewis University, Lockport, IL hOkk] 
-Guthrie, Sr. Patricia, IHM, Lansing Catho I i c Cent ra I H.S., Lansing Ml^ 489)2 
Hogan, Mr. Daniel P., ^minican Detroit, Ml 4822^ 

*Hocevar, Sr. Rosemary, OSU, Villa Atigela Academy, Claveland ON 
^Johnson, Bro, Edwin, SM, St. Michael School, Chicago IL 60614 
McCoy, Sr. Brian, BVM, Immaculata H.S., Chicago, IL '6O6I3 
McLaughlin, Bro. Terence, FSC, Montini H.S., Lombard IL 60148 
^McNamara. Sr. Patrice, O^F. Cardinal Stritch Colleqe. Milwaukee 
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O/SF , r a I na I D t r I t cn LO II eqe , 
Schaffer, Sr. Rose, HM, ^Magn i f i cat H,S., Cleveland^ OH 44116 
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Siegfried, Rev. Paul, Jesuit Chicago & Detroit Provinces 
Yeager, Rev. Robert J., Tiffin Calvert H.S., Tiffin, OH 
-2ralek,Sr. Marguerite, OP, St. Thomas the Apostle H.S,, 
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